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THE ELMS OF NEW HAVEN. 


Extract from the introduction to a poem delivered before 


the Linonian Society, of Yale College, New Haven. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 


Ss ° : : , The leaves we knew 
Are gone, these many summers, and the winds 
Have scatter’d them all roughly through the world ; 
Bat still, in calm and venerable strength, 

The old stems lift their burthen up to Heaven, 

And the young leaves, to the same pleasant tune, 
Drink in the light, and strengthen, and grow fair. 
The shadows’ have the same cool, emerald air ; 
And prodigal as ever is the breeze, 

Distributing the verdure’s temperate balm. 

The trees are sweet to us. ‘The outcry strong 
Of the long wandering and returning heart, 
Is for the thing least changed. A stone unturned, 
Is sweeter than a strange or altered face ; 

A tree, that flings its shadow as of yore, 

Will make the blood stir, sometimes, when the words 
Of a long-looked-for lip fall icy cold. 

Ye, who in this Academy of shade, 

Dreamt out the scholar’s dream, and then away 
On troubled seas went voyaging with Care, 

But hail to-day the well-remembered haven— 

Ye, who at Memory’s trumpet-call, have stay’d 
The struggling foot of life, the warring hand, 

And, weary of the strife, come back to see 

The green tent where your harness was put on— 
Say—when you trod the shadowy street this morn, 
Leapt not your heart up to the glorious trees! 
Say—was it only to my sleep they came— 

The angels, who to these remember’d trees 
Brought me back, ever? I have come, with them, 
From many a far land, many a brighter sky, 

And trod these dappled shadows till the morn. 
From every Gothic aisle my heart fled home, 

From every groined roof, and pointed arch, 
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To find its type on emerald beauty here. 

The moon we worshipp’d thro’ this trembling veil, 

In other Heavens seem’d garish and unclad. 

The stars that burn’d te us thro’ whispering leaves, 

Stood cold and silently in other skies. 

Stiller seem’d alway here the holy dawn 

Hush’d by the breathless silence of the trees ; 

And who, that ever, on a Sabbath morn, 

Sent thro’ this leafy roof a prayer to Heaven, 

And when the sweet bells burst upon the air, 

Saw the leaves quiver, and the flecks of light 

Leap like caressing angels to the feet 

Of the church.going multitude, but felt 

That here, God’s day was holier—that the trees, 

Piere’d by these shining spires, and echoing ever 

“To prayer !” ‘‘ to prayer !” were but the lofty roof 

Of an unhewn cathedral, in whose choirs 

Breezes and storm-winds, and the many birds 

Join’d in the varied anthem ; and that so, 

Resting their breasts upon these bending limbs, 

Closer, and readier to our need they lay— 

The spirits who keep watch ’twixt us and Heaven. 
> e ° * a e * 

eee OS Sal 
From Colburn’s New Monthly. 


ON THE LOSS OF SIGHT. 


Already, ere my sun of life descend, 
The shades of night are closing o’er these eyes, 
Lessening the worth of those frail things we prize, 
Which to the world their vain adornments lend. 
My failing sight these shadowy forms offend, 
Eternal objects (I dared once despise, 
Forget or lightly think of) now arise, 
And round me still in magnitude extend. 
Thus, as in feeble light the diamond’s ray 
Gleams out, and brighter doth itself reveal 
Than when exposed to the broad glare of day ; 
So doth my feeble sight teach me to feel 
Supernal things, end the dark shade display 
The brighter glories of the empyreal ! 
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LETTER FROM THE DOLLAR. 


—_—- 


NUMBER THREE. 


Touching ‘“ grounds.” 
dangerous to follow, no less from their blindness to un- 
In 
placing your house as far from the public road as possible, 
(and a considerable distance from dust and intrusion, seems 
at first a sine qua non) you entail upon yourself a very 
costly appendage in the shape of a private road, which of 
course must be nicely gravelled and nicely kept. A walk 
or drive, within your gate, which is not hard and free from 
weeds, is as objectionab'e as an untidy white dress upon a 
lady, and as she would be better clad in russet, your road 
were better covered with grass. 


The first impulses of taste are 


foreseen combinations, than from their expensiveness. 


“scored,” weeded and roiled, will cost five dollars a month | 


—a man’s labor reckoned at the present usage. Now no 


person for whom this letter is written can afford to keep | 


more than one A hundred 


man servant for ‘* chores.” 


yards of gravel-walk, therefore, employing half his time, | 
you can easily calculate the distribution of the remainder, | 


upon the flower-garden, kitchen-garden, wood-shed, stable 
and piggery. 


for it!) My own opinion is, that fifty yards from the road 


is far enough, and twenty a more prudent distance, though | 


in the latter case, an imperious screen of shrubbery along 
your outer fence is indispensable. 

The matter of gravel-walks embraces several points of 
rural eomfort, and, to do without them, you must have 
no young ladies in your acquaintance, and, especially, no 
young gentlemen from the cities. It may not have oc- 
curred to you in your sidewalk life, that the dew falls in 
the country with tolerable regularity ; and that, from 
sundown to ten 
insulated in a cottage surrounded with high grass, as 
on a rock surrounded with forty fathom water—shod a 
la mode, I mean. People talk of being ‘“ pent up in 
a city” with perhaps twenty miles of flagged 
walk extending from their door-stone! They are apt 
to draw a contrast, favorable to the liberty of cities, 
hewever, if they come thinly shod to the country, and 
must either wade in the grass or stumble through the ruts 
of a dusty road. 


in the forenoon, you are as much 


side- 


If you wish to see bodies acted on by an 
‘‘exhausted receiver” (giving out their “airs” of course,) 
shut up your young city friends in a country cottage, by 
the compulsion of wet grass and muddy high-ways. Better 
gravel your whole farm, you say. But having reduced you 
to this point of horror, you are prepared to listen without 
contempt, while the Dollar suggests two humble succe- 
danea. 

First—On receiving intimation of a probable visit from a 
city friend, write by return of post for the size of her foot, 
(or his). Provide immediately a pair of India rubber shoos 
of the corresponding number, and on the morning after your 
friend’s arrival, be ready with them at the first horrified 
withdrawal of the damp foot from the grass. Your shoes 
may cost youa dollar a pair, but if your visiters are not 


As even advice, however, | 
is best when reduced to the standard of the Dollar, I may | 
as well say that a hundred yards of gravel walk, properly | 


(The female “help” should milk, if I died | 


more than ten or twelve in the season, it is a saving of fifty 
per cent. at least in gravelling and weeding. 

Or, Second—Enclose the two or three acres immediately 
about your house with a ring fence, and pasture within it a 
small flock of sheep. They are clean and picturesque, 
(your dog should be taught to keep them from the doors and 
portieos,) and by feeding down the grass to a continual 
green-sward, they give the dew a chance to dry off early and 
enlarge your cottage “liberties” to the extent of their 
browsings. 

I may as well add, by the way, that a walk with the sod 
simply taken off, is, in this climate, dry enough, except for 
|an hour or two after a heavy rain; and besides the ori- 

ginal saving in gravel, it iv kept clean with a quarter of the 
trouble. A weed imbedded in stones is a much more obsti- 
nate customer than a score of them sliced from the smooth 
ground. At any rate, out with them! A neglected walk 
indicates that worst of country diseases, a mind grown slo- 
| venly and slip-slop! 





Your house may go unpainted, and 
your dress (with one exception) submit to the course of 
| events—but be scrupulous in the whiteness of your linen, 
| tenacious of the neatness of your gravel-walks; and, while 
| these points hold, you are at a redeemable remove from the 
lapse, (fatally prone and easy), into barbarism and misan-. 
thropy. 
| Before I enter upon the cultivation of grounds, let me lay 
| before the Dollar-reader my favorite idea of a cottage—not 
a cottage ornée, but a cottage insoucieuse, if I may coina 
| phrase. In the Valley of Sweet Waters, on the banks of the 
Barbyses, there stands a small Pleasure Palace of the Sul- 
tan, which looks as if it was dropped into the green lap of 
Nature, like a jewel-case on a birth.day, with neither prepa- 
ration on the part of the bestower, nor disturbance on the 
part of the receiver. From the baleony’s foot on every side 
extends an unbroken sod to the horizon. Gigantic trees sha- 
dow the grass here and there, and an enormous marble vase, 
carved in imitation of a sea-shell, turns the silver Barbyses 
im a curious cascade over its lip; but else, it is all Nature’s 
lap, with its bauble resting in velyet—no gardens, no fences, 
| no walls, no shrubberies—a beautiful valley with the sky 
resting on its rim, and nothing in it save one fairy palace. 
The simplicity of the thing enchanted me, (for Iam not the 
first ‘* Dollar,” that has travelled to Constantinople), and, in 
all my yearnings after rural seclusion, this vision of old tra- 
vel has, more or less, colored my fancy. 
mean, with half an eye. 


You see what I 
Gardens are beautiful, shrubberies 
ornamental, summer-houses and alleys, and gravelled paths, 
all delightful—but they are, each and all, taxes—heavy taxes 
on mind, time, and ‘ dollar.” Perhaps you like them. Per- 
_ haps you want the occupation. But some men, of small means, 
like a contemplative idleness in the country. Some men’s time 
never hangs heavily under a tree. Some men like to lock 
their doors, (or to be at liberty to doso), and be gone for 
a month, without dread of gardens plundered, flowers trod 
down, shrubs browsed off by cattle. Some men like nothing 
out of doors but that which can take care of itself—the side 
of a house or a forest-tree, or an old horse in a pasture. 
These men, too, like that which is beautiful, and for such I 
draw this picture of the cettage insoucieuse. What more 
simply elegant than a pretty structure in the lap of a green 
dell! What more convenient! What so economical ! Sheep 
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(we may “return to muttons’’) are cheaper “help” than 
men, and if they do not keep your green-sward so brightly 
mown, they crop it faithfully and turn the crop to better ac- 
count. The only rule of perfect independence in the country, 
is to make no “improvement” which requires more attention 
than the making. So—you are at liberty to take your wife 
to the Springs. So—you can join a coterie at Niagara at a | 
letter’s warning. So—you can spend a winter in Italy with- 
out leaving half your income to servants who keep house at 
home. So—you can sleep without dread of hail-storms on 
your graperies or green-houses, without blinderbuss for de- 
predators of fruit, without distress at slugs, cut-worms, 
drought or breachy cattle. Nature is prodigal of flowers, 
grapes are cheaper bought than raised, fruit idem, butter 
idem, (tho’ you may n’t think so,) and as for amusement,— 
the man who cannot find it between driving, fishing, shoot- 
ing, strolling, and reading (to say nothing of less selfish plea- 
sures,) has no business in the country. He should go back 
to town, stew in theatres and smoke in bar-rooms. 

Shall I ever get to the subject of “grounds?” I will make 
a vigorous effort in my next letter, dear reader, but digres- 


sion is my weakness, if the Dollar may have a weakness. 





NUMBER FOUR, 


—_-—— 


The reader addressed specifically. 
Dr. Channing’s “* Dollar view” 


Ge., Fe., fe. 


Dear pastoral-minded, centrifugaliy-bent, 


On coining phrases.— 
of the times we live in, 


well-off reader, 


| State. 
| Even in despotisms, where they cannot act through institu- 
| tions, they act through public opinion. 
and moderately- strength ; and in proportion as the many grow intelligent, 


take time, and “ time is money.” 
therefore. 

My particular topic is landscape-gardening on the prin- 
ciples of the Dollar ; but while inditing the foregoing para- 
graph, a newspaper has fallen under my eye, containing a 
Lecture of Dr. Channing’s on the signs of the times, which 
impels me to still another digression, and I shall throw my- 
self on the apology of old Burton that “ digressions, like 
sawce toa bad stomach, do mightily delight and refresh the 
weary reader.” 


Pardon this digression 


A great man is never more comprehensive 
and instructive than when he endeavors to describe the spirit 
of his age, and in no effort is the generalizing power of his 
mind so severely tasked. It is in fact, the summing up, the 
grouping and massing ofall his observations, moral, political 
and religious, upon the times of which his own greatness is 
the efflux and luminary; and nothing on this theme could 
fall from the Great Moralist, which should not be plucked 
from fugitive literature, ‘* by the locks,” if necessary, and 
held up as a way-mark to the short-sighted. 
a passage. 


Let me quote 
I should say, by the way, that it is from an 
‘* Address delivered before the Mercantile Library Company 
of Boston.” 


To what is the civilized world tending ?. To popular in- 
stitutions, or what is the same thing, to the influence of the 
people, of the mass of men, over public affairs. A little 
while ago, and the people were unknown as a power in the 
Now they are getting all power into their hands.— 


Intelligence is 


| they must guide the world. Kings and nobles fill less and 
| less place in history; and the names of men, who once were 


I address you “ with all the. honors,” to be quite sure that | lost amidst the glare of courts and titles, are now written 


my letter be not misapplied. We, the partics in this corres. 


vs ‘ : sins ee . +. | ve 
pondence, are neither rich nor poor;—as they express it ‘on the field of. battle, to be sabred and shot down for the 


| glory of their masters. 
I wou'd the critics had not the trick of calling the having | 


elegantly in the mother country, “‘ neither nob nor snob.” 


one’s own way “ affectation ;”’ else would I, (simple Dollar 
though I am,) coin for my own use, since the language is 
deficient in them, some of those epithets, descriptive of a 
class, which are at the same time so crisp, definite and ex- 
pressive. For instance: to address a letter to a 
young man of a certajn style, (a very prevalent style in- 
deed,) and wish to convey from the first word my appre- 
ciation of the character at which I aimed, I should be com- 
pelled to use the following circumlocution:—My dear uni- 
versally-benevolent,—i. e.,—spending-all-the-money-you-can 
get-and-making-love-to-all-the-women-you-see, young man.— 
Now, the French have a gracious and modest dissyllable 
for all this. The word expansif expresses it all. How much 
briefer, and more courteous, in the case just supposed, could 
I commence in English with My dear expansive! Again: 
n English, we should say, Oh, you-all-things-to-all-men,— 
who-say-you-have-no-prejudices,-.but-are-understood-by-your 
friends.to-mean-no-principles ! but in German they phrase 
it, quite short, Oh many-sided ! 


were | 


Understand me-as not 
leaning at all to Carlyle’s system of personification and 
word-linking. T'wo and three are five is better than Two 
and Three died when Five was born, though this is but a 
moderate illustration of Carlylism. I would introduce no 
new epithet that is not the essence of a phrase, no new- 
linked words that are not the chord of a circumlocutory are. 
This is a proper theme, see you, for the Dollar; for words 


there imperishably. Once, history did not know that the 
multitude existed, except when they were gathered together 


Now, they are coming forward into 
the foreground of her picture. It is now understood that 
government exists for one end, and ene alone; and that is, 
not the glory of the governor, not the pomp and pleasure of a 
few, but the good, the safety, the right of all. Once, go- 
vernment was an inherited monopoly, guarded by the doc- 
trine of divine right, of an exclusive commission from the 
most High. Now, office and dignity are thrown open as 
common ‘things, and nations are convulsed by the multitude 
of competitors for the prize of public power. Once, the po- 
liey of governments had no higher end than to concentrate 
property into a few hands, and to confirm the relation of 
dependent and lord. Now, it aims to give to each the means 
of acquiring property, and of carving out his fortune for 
himself. Such is the political current of our times. Many 
look on it with dark forebodings as on a desolating torrent ; 
while others hail it as a fertilizing stream. But in one 
thing, both agree; whether terrent or stream, the mighty 
current exists, and overflows, and cannot be confined; and 
it shows us in the political, as in the other movements of 
our age, the tendency to universality, to diffusion. 
* * * * * 2 am 
There are, however, not a few, who have painful fears 
of evil from the restless, earnest action, which we have 
scen spreading itself more and more through all departments 
of society. ‘They call the age wild, lawless, presumptuous, 
without reverence. All men, they tell us, are bursting 
their spheres, quitting their ranks, aspiring selfishly after 
gain and pre-eminence. ‘The blind multitude are forsa- 
king their natural leaders. The poor, who are the ma- 
jority, are contriving against the rich. Still more, a dan- 
gerous fanaticism threatens destruction to the world under 
the name of Reform; society totters; property is shaken; 
and the universal freedom of thought and action, of which 








so many boast, is the precursor of social storms, which 
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only despotism can calm. Such are the alarms of not a| 
few ; and it is right that fear should utter its prophesies, as | 
wellas hope. But it is the true office of fear, to give a wise | 
direction to human effort, not to chill or destroy it. To des. | 
pair of the race, even in the worst times, is unmanly, un- 
christian. ow much more so in times like the present !— 
What I most lament in these apprehensions, is the utter dis- 
trust of human nature which they discover. Its highest 
powers are thought to be given only to be restrained. ‘They 
are thought to be safe only when in fetters. To me, there 
ig an approach to impiety in thinking, so meanly of God’s 
greatest work. Human nature is not a tiger which needs 
a constant chain. In this case, it is the chain which 
makes the tiger. It is the oppressor, who has made man 
fit only fer a yoke. 
* * » » * * + 

In the next place, if we look at the chief direction of the 
universal activity of the age, we shall find that it is a con- 
servative one, so as to render convulsion next to impossible. 
On what, after all, are the main energies of this restlessness 
spent? On property, on wealth. High and low, rich and 
poor, are running the race of accumulation. Property is the 
prize for which all strain their nerves ; and the vast majority 
compass in some measure this end. And is such a society 
in danger of convulsion? Is tumult the way to wealth? Is 
a state of insecurity coveted by men, who own something | 
and hope for more? Are civil laws, which, after all, have 
property for their chief concern, very likely to be trodden 
under foot by its worshippers? Of all the dreams of fear, | 
few seem to me more baseless than the dread of anarchy | 
among a people who are possessed almost to a man with a 
passion for gain. I am especialiy amused, when, among | 
such a people, I sometimes hear of danger to property and | 
society, from enthusiastic. romantic reformers, who preach 
levelling doctrines, equality of wealth, quaker plainness of 
dress, vegetable food, and community-systems where all are 
to divide earnings alike. What! Danger from romance 
and enthusiasm in this money-getting, self-seeking, seif-in- 
dulging, self-displaying land! I confess, that to me it isa! 
comfort to see some outbreak of enthusiasm, whether tran- 
scendental, philanthropic, or religious, as a proof that the 
human spirit is not wholly ingulphed in matter and business, 
and that can lift up a little the mountains of worldliness and 
sense with which it is so borne down. It will be time 
enough to fear, when we shall see fanaticism of any kind 
stopping ever so little the wheels of business or pleasure, 
driving ever so little from man’s mind the idea of gain, or 
from woman’s the love of display. Are any of you dreading | 
an innovating enthusiasm? You need only to step into the | 
streets to be assured, that property and the world are stand. | 
ing their ground against the spirit of reform, as stoutly as | 
the most worldly man could desire. 

* * * * * * 

The saddest aspect of the age, to me, is that which un- | 
doubtedly contributes to social order. It is the absorption of | 
the multitude of men in outward material interests; it is the | 
selfish prudence, which is never tired of the labor of accumu. | 
lation, and which keeps men steady, regular, respectable | 
drudges from morning to night. ‘The cases of a few mur. | 
ders, great crimes, lead multitudes to exclaim, ‘* How wick- | 
ed this age!” But the worst sign is the chaining down of al- 
most all the minds of a community to low perishable inter- | 
ests. It is asad thought, that the infinite energies of the 
soul have no higher end, than to cover the back, and fill the 
helly, and keep caste in society. A few nerves, hardly visi- 
ble on the surface of the tongue, create most of the endless 
stir aroundus. Undoubtedly, eating and drinking, dréssing, 
house-building, caste-keeping, are matters not to be despised; | 
most of them are essential. Butsurely life has a higher use, 
than to adorn this body which is so soon to be wrapt in 
grave-clothes, than to keep warm and flowing the blood 
which is so soon to be celd and stagnant inthe tomb. I re- 
joice in the boundless activity of the age, and I expect much 
of it to be given to our outward wants, But over all this ac. | 
tivity, there should preside the great idea of that which is | 
alone ourselves, of our inward spiritual nature, of the think. | 
ing immortal soul, of our supreme good, our chief end, which | 


6 


is, to bring out, cultivate, and perfect our highest powers, to 


| become wise, holy, disinterested, noble beings, to unite our- 


selves to God by love and adoration, and to revere his image 
in his children, The vast activity of this age of which I 
have spoken is too much confined to the sensual and mate- 
rial, to gain and pleasure and show. Could this activity be 
swayed and purified by a noble aim, not a single comfort of 
life would be retrenched, whilst its beauty and grace and in- 
terest would be unspeakably increased. 
* * * * » * 

It appears, from these extracts, that it was not very far 
wrong to set up the Dollar as the exponent and standard of 
the time. ‘The proprietors of this Magazine have the satis- 
faction of interpreting the spirit of the age in accordance 
with the great expounder, and to the era, as he describes it, 
have they adapted the “ Universal Dollar.” It is natural, 
however, that a great spirit like Channing’s should be al- 
ways in advance of the age, and hence his urgency—more 
prophetic, perhaps, than apposite to the hour—for a respite 
to our “‘ant-like” and “respectable drudging.” The base 
of an edifice like a great nation is not laidin-a day. A cen. 
tury is brief time enough, judging by history, to consolidate 
the great foundations, of which the builders are money-get- 
ters, creators of value and diligent merchants. Perhaps we 
are to expedite our political progress with the acceleration 
of every thing else, however, and so, very likely, this great 


_mind has sounded the timely ea!l for the architects of the 


superstructure. ‘This again will not be built in a day, and 
meantime, it may not be very bold to prophecy, “ the Dol- 
lar” will remain the standard. 

Dear reader, there is much to crack in the nut I have 
here picked up for you. Particularly in the passage printed 
in italics you will find as much to digest and ruminate upon 
as should last you till the Dollar comes round again. In 
that sentence, in my opinion, the Doctor has struck the 
plague-spot of the times we live in. If this matter is well 
thought on, it will be time enough next week to talk of tree- 
planting. Yours, THe Doar. 


THE FA’THERLESS AND THE 
MOTHERLBSS. 


TALE—BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


BEREAVEMENT. 
The leaves sparkled in the early rays of the sun. A bright 
calm, heavenly Summer Sabbath had succeeded a night of 


_tempest ; and while nature took holiday, it bore in the cheer- 


fulness of its aspect the token that the late gloom had in- 


| vested it, but for good. 


The widow of a few days sat alone in the breakfast room. 
Her attitude, her costume spoke unstudied grief. In that 
solitude there was no study to compose the features for the 
eye of a stranger—no effort to conceal the luxury of grief— 
no strife to appear interested in uninteresting conversation 
—no attempt to enlist another’s feelings in her own all-ab- 


_sorbing affliction. She was silent, motionless—but, oh! 
_ how eloquent ! 


There were two missing from woman’s 
little immediate world—the room in her own house, in 
which, while she sits, are embraced all the true woman’s 
heaven on earth. One was nut far off, and the carol of her 
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merry voice among the flowers, with which the gentle and | 
affectionate love to hallow their homes, rung on the mother’s 
ear, soothing without awaking it. 


There is, in the unre- 
cognised presence of those we love, an indistinct happiness, | 
dreamy but more heaven-like than actual converse with 
them. 

The other of the two mising ones—where was he? Se- 
ven days before, at that very hour, he was a listener, with 
her, to the voice of little Emily. Since then, a sudden and 
awful dream seemed to have passed across her thoughty.— 
The dying look—the last convulsive clasp of the hand—the 
lips struggling with death for one more word, one more smile 
for his beloved—the solemn prayer 


the mournful 





pageant 
—the fall of the clod which seemed even yet to echo with 
fearful distinctness on her heart—the return to the desolate 
hearth—the tears of friends at leaving her there—the me- 
chanical offers ef consolation—the whisper of God’s mercy 
to her broken heart—sure all this was a dream! 

It could not have been reality. emile 
such as had once lighted her countenance, revisited it. 


The spectre of a 


He was not dead—she thought, as her eyes swam in tears 
from one object to anuther in the apartment, arranged as he 
had wished them, or placed in the ingenuity of affection to 
elicit his approval. No—no—he was not dead! For an 
instant the delusion was complete, and she listened, half ri- 
sing, for his step on the stairs. Emily came dancing in— 

““Oh, mother, the roses are blown—shall I put one under 
father’s plate ?” 

God bless the child! 
ther’s heart. 


She did not mean to break her mo- 
What can an infant know of death, when the 
grown man and woman will not acknowledge the King of 
Terrors, or admit that the shaft has sped, save when, like the 
doubting Apostle, their hand is on the wound? One glance 
at the father’s vacant place, and the happy visions, which 
had possessed the mother’s heart, fled like culprit shadows 
of forbidden joy. 
bowed upon its neck in an agony of weeping. 

As the shower to the desert are desolate. 


tears to the 


And as the God of Nature makes the earth revive under the | 


welcome rain, the Cope the Christian, 
gives tears to make fffe soul’s better affections spring into 


freshness. Her husband was in her thoughts, her child was 


in her arms—and while the little angel mingled its tears | 


with hers, she felt that if the Lord who gave had taken away, | 


he had not taken ali, 


required of her, and as she raised her head from silent and 


He had given more than he had yet 


earnest prayer, she felt that her home was not indeed all de- | 


solate. Again she pressed the child to her bosom, but the 
energy of frantic despair was exchanged for the gentle force 
of abiding, trusting, love—trust in God—trust in the little 


creature he had given her. 


The mother meditated—but it was no more of the past.— 


Her thoughts reached to the future. 


the ills and crosses, the patient endurance of prolonged mis- 


fortune—the dreaded shock of sudden ill, and her heart. 


sank within her at the gloomy but natural forebodings.— 
God works by means, and does his will by silent ministers. 
The purest, the holiest of these monitors for good are the af. 
fections, and these, in their better office of prophets of good, 


came to the widow's comfort. Mountains of hope conceal. 
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She clasped her child to her breast, and 


the one Good Being, | 


Mountains of diffieul. | 
ty rose before her, and a mother’s imagination dwelt on all | 





Oe _ 





He who ** touches the hills and they smoke” visited the 
widow’s vision, and the gloomy future was bathed in the 
light of faith—of woman’s faith, which is even stronger 
than the love of woman. ‘Fortitude, the distinguishing at- 


tribute of her whom we vainly term the weaker vessel— 
confidence resting on the rock of ages,—affection guiding 
both fortitude and confidence, save her a new existence. 
She resolved to live for her child, and from that hour she 
was father and mother. Where true affection plants, God 
giveth the increase. 
How many worlds ef joy—how many of woe, are at the 


' And 


denizens feel each as if he and his were the only persons liv. 


same moment existent in a great city the selfish 
ing—the only beings for whom this fair earth was made.— 
Our widow thought the sun shone only on her grief that 
morning. ‘There was another sufferer, not ten doors remov- 
ed, who thought it shone only on his. They had never 
heard of each other. 

A widowed father pondered over the loss to which he had 


He 


thought of her virtues and of her excelleneies with grati- 


recently been called to submit, in the death of his wife. 


tude and aftection—but the love of man is not like the love 
He mourned most of all that God had left Aim 
The widow lamented that the husband who had 


of woman. 
desolate. 
cherished her, no longer lived to be made the object of the 
ministry of her affection, and would have followed him to 
Heaven with her love and service. ‘The widower mourned 
the loss of his beloved as that of a dear attendant—a be- 
loved servant, whose life was his smile, and whose wages 
were his affection. He wished that her service might come 
from Heaven, to be his solace still. 

His motherless child claimed his attention. Hitherto in 
the morning’s reverie he had forgotten the infant, and now 
as itcame to claim its wonted kiss, he wondered how he 
could best dispose of it, for its own interest, and—his own 
comfort. While the death of the father knits a child yet 
firmer to a mother’s heart, and determines her that it shall 
never leave her sight; the death of the mother makes the 
father desire to place his child where its presence will not 
be continually reminding him of his loss, and where its 
| querulous and impatient requests may not disturb his equa. 
namity. ‘The widow debates how she can bring most of 
the advantages of education home to her child, that it may 
| be always with her: the widower seeks for the institution 
in which he may place his wife’s legacy, if not with most 
confidence of its well doing, at any rate with least compunce- 


be , 
| tions of conscience. 


Little Johnny trampled on his father’s slippered toes, 


spilled his milk on his frock, and performed divers other 


enormities peculiar to children when the mother’s watchful 
| eye is not upon them. His father sent him from the table 
in despair, and determined immediately to find an asylum 
for him, where matronly care would keep his roguery in 


check, and his wardrobe in repair; permitting parental care 


to exceed as little as possible the mere hearing the stated re- 
| ports of his health, his morals, his education, and his gene- 
To take a proper interest in these things he 
| knew and felt was his duty, and he did love his child with 
| his whole heart—when the child was absent, and, of course, 
| did not annoy him. 


ral welfare. 
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ed the accumulated distresses which her fancy had painted. 
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Thus felt these two parents in the first week after their 
bereavement. Homely, but true, is the distich: 


‘¢ A father is a father, while he has a wife— 
A mother is a mother all the days of her life.” 


He resolved to love his ehild—but from that hour was nei- 
ther father nor mother. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Johnuy was comparatively lavish of dollars, of the value of 
which he knew nothing. Emily felt that she had achieved a 
feat worthy of memory, when any act of self denial or pa- 
tient assistance of her mother, saved shillings to her scanty 
store. John early learned arts to trepan his father into free 
disbursements—Emily, in the self denying school of pover- 
ty was taught that the first element of independence is 
that frugality which ensures freedom from debt. 





BENDING THE TWIG. 
“Don’t you go there, Johnny! Bears will bite you!” 
“* Say they won’t, Granny, so, there !” 
“Well then, niggers will catch you!” 
** Ain’t no niggers in the house, I know !” 
** Then the Indians will get you !” 
Bears, niggers, and Indians were all in vain,—Johnny 


would go to the depository of Ma’am Barker's confects, and 


he did. He had heard of all these terrors till he had be- | 


come steeled to them; for though he had been solemnly 
promised, over and over again, that such apparitions would 
visit him, he had uniformly found that'they did not come as 
threatened. Consequently, though he might believe in the 


! | 
existence of such punishments to naughty boys, he had an 


impression that they were very vague in thcir purposes, and 
uncertain in their appearance. He determined, like older 
people, that the gratification of cisobedience was present and 


certain—its punishment future, uncertain, and liable, by fa- | 


verable contingency, to be averted altogether. 

In sooth, he had become a most unmanageable boy. In 
charge of the kind-hearted but ignorant old lady to whom 
his father had committed him, he gained in health and in 
strength apace; his person was always tidy, and his clothes 
were well cared for. Mrs. Barker taught him also that he 
should always say his prayers before he trusted himself to 
his pillow ; and he did nightly repeat a form of words, to 
which his lips gave utterance, while his head did not com. 
prehend, and of course his heart did not feel. But Mrs. 
Barker, good woman, thought, that in teaching him these 
things, she had acquitted herself of the whole duty which 
she had covenanted to perform. The father was entirely 
satisfied by the momentary glimpses which he had of his 
child, that he was nearer perfection than any other he had 
ever seen. 

Little Emily, the widow’s child, had not left her mother. 
Hour after hour did the patient woman toil in her support 
and education, for the widow was poor as she was cons¢ien- 
tious, and necessity compelled her to strive as unremittingly 
for the support, as duty directed her to labor for the educa- 
tion of Emily, her daughter. In all this she did not once 
feel the sudden glow of satisfaction that the father of John. 
ny experienced, when Mrs. Barker presented her charge for 
his approval. She saw every step of Emily’s progress, and 
knew all her faults. Consequently there was no improve- 
ment to take her by surprise—no change to lift her heartjin 
sudden gratitude. Patiently she toiled, and for small daily 
reward ; but she trusted to the grand and happy result which, 
under God’s blessing, would crown her labors. 

The father paid without a murmur whatever sum was re- 
quisite for little Johnny, and even exceeded in liberality the 
demand for his support. John wasted more pocket money 
than furnished the widow’s plain, but neat and comfortably 
furnished table; and his clothing cost more in the quarter 
than was expended for Emily and her mother in a year. 


The widov was not abjectly—but comparatively poor. 
| Absolute hunger never pinched the little household, nor were 
| their necessities such as to debar contented minds from sim- 
| ple comfort. Cheerfulness animated the heart of mother 
and of daughter; and under cireumstances so favorable to 
| mental and moral improvement, Emily grew all that a mo- 
| ther’s affection could desire. The daughter, happy in the 
| present, was taught to trust in the future, by her wholesome 
| habits of self-dependence. Thus moved the even tenor of 
| their lives, until one of those slight incidents on which the 
events of a life turn, changed the current, and determined 
| the future fate of mother and daughter. 
| Years passed. Emily, now a tall and graceful girl of 
fourteen, was returning from the school, from the advanta- 
ges of which no privations would have induced the mother 
| to debar her. A sudden shout of warning struck her cars, 
_ an indefinite feeling of fright paralysed her limbs, and in an 
instant she sunk to the earth insensible. In another she 
was raised from the ground by our hero, John Delaplaine, 


whose juvenile exercises in horsemanship, had near cost 
Emily her life. Riding, in defiance of his father’s orders, 
unattended, as he urged his horse furiously round a corner, 
he came suddenly upon the unwary foot passenger as she 
crossed the strect. A desperate exertion of strength and 
skill threw the horse almost on his haunches, and saved the 
life which, it appeared, the fright had been sufficient to drive 
away, for a season. 

Young Delaplaine, directed by the bystanders, whose as- 
sistance he repulsed, bore the maiden as he would have 
carried a child, to her mother’s residence, which was within a 
short distance. Before she haggreached the house, her con- 
| sciousness had returned, and weak from her recent recove- 

ry, she faintly smiled her thanks, as he modestly, but with 
some bravado, recounted to her mother the’ skilful manner 
in which he had averted the threatened consequences of his 
own carelessness. As long as there was the remotest pre- 
text for waiting, he prolonged hisstay. Every object in the 
apartment—the house was the widow’s only possession, at- 
tracted his admiration. It was all new to the young million- 
aire,—sucha picture of comfort and neatness, without fashion 
or splendor on the one hand, and without penury on the 
other, had never before met his observation. The trifles 
which a woman of taste can so well dispose about an apart- 
ment—the well-cared for furniture—the tidy, but turned and 
re-turned carpet—the portrait of a young gentleman which 
hung in the best light, in which the eye of a husband and a 
father seemed to look approvingly from the canvass,—all 
aided to impress upon his mind a feeling of respect ; and the 
widow and her daughter met in the precocious boy a deferen-. 
tial and courteous demeanor which would have astonished 
his father could he have witnessed it paid to another, and 
which would have raised that father to the seventh heaven 
could he have received it himself. 
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Awe struck with the sanctity and quiet of the widow’s | pleased when he saw it; though, all the circumstances con. 

home, young Delaplaine at length took his hat, and was at- | sidered, he would have preferred less publicity to the trans. 
’ | . . . . 

tended by the mother tothe door. He silently bowed, amd | action—particularly as, knowing more about it than any one 


heard the door close behind him, before he recollected that | else did, it did not please him so entirely as the paragraph 
not a word of anxiety had been expressed by mother or | pleased his father. It was not at all unpleasant to have an 
daughter to know “ to whom they were indebted,” &c., &c. expected reproof for disobedience changed into commenda- 
He had no pretext under which he could call again. His | tion for skilful horsemanship; and young Delaplaine’s con- 
position was awkward—his pride was touched—for Mrs. | tent was on the whole established, when his father des. 
Allen was not at all like Ma’am Barker. When he occa. | troyed it, and struck him all aback by a declaration that he 
sionally dropped into the humble residence of the eorrector 


“must see that family.” 


of his youth, and the dispenser of confectionary, he felt none | John assigned various excuses, and accomplished several 
of the restraint which he had just experienced. Ma’am Bar- delays—all of which his father honestly attributed to inher. 
ker’s house was as neat as Mrs. Allen’s—but she did what | ent modesty—though the old gentleman, to do him justice, 
Mrs. A. did not—paid cowt to his father’s wealth, and hu- | was fully sensible that no such characteristic could be a he- 
mored his childish vanity. | reditary possession. At length he laid his positive injunc- 


John Delaplaine was sadly puzzled. He could not go to | tion on the young man that he should accompany him to 
his father in his quandary—for his ride had been a forbidden | the house, and the poor lad, despite his repugnance, obeyed 
one. He went to Mrs. Barker, and she told him that such | the mandate, hoping that on the way to the house, or on 
“ incivility was just what he could expect from such sort of the return, he should find a chance to prefer a request for 
people.” ‘This did not satisfy the lad, but it silenced him. | certain monies which he had expended in advance, trusting 
He wondered still that neither his horse nor his clothes, nor | t0 contingency to put him in funds. Wisely judging that 
his kindness in not killing the widow’s daughter, had com. | the time prior to the visit would be the best to prefer 
manded their proper awe of him, or called out professions of his request, he artfully feigned acquiescence with his father’s 
their unbounded gratitude, or induced them to do so much | wishes, tempered only with proper aversion to praise. His 
as to ask him to honor them with the knowledge of his name. father spared reproaches for his extravagance—and while he 
If he had known all that the widow and Emily felt—which | drew the cheque, whispered to himself “ an extravagant dog 





was that a carcless boy had nearly killed the young woman, —but a lad of spirit—a chip of the old block by ———.” 

and that it was a wonder he did not quite—he might have John pocketed the money, and congratulated himself on his 
felt more foolish still. forethought—as well he might. 

| Ina short time, the widow’s door echoed the somewhat 

CHAPTER THIRD. | unusual sound of a knock. The widow was deep in the 


| simple mysteries of pastry, preparing for a coterie of her 
own, when she was startled from her reverie on the propor- 
If John Delaplaine hesitated to tell his father the nar- | tions of spice and sugar, flour, lard and butter, necessary to 


A PROPOSAL-—A REFUSAL, 


row escape which he had undergone, from being the cause | preserve appearances, and still to consult economy. She 
of “accidental death,” the newspapers saved him the | Stole a look from a seeret nook at the applicants for admis- 
trouble. The odor of respectability which clings round a sion—wished them—further—and after making hasty alte- 
: | rations in her dress, opened the door herself for the very suf- 

ficient reason that it would not open of itself, and that she 

had no one else to open it for her. 
in the public eye, at least in the eyes of newspaper cor- John did the honors ef introduction. The father express- 
° “ . nl +7 9 . ‘ ae we sy . 
respondents. One of these gentlemem happened to arrive ed all that gratification at Emily’s escape which he consi- 
dered necessary to bring out the widow’s acknowledge- 
ments, but was very much surprised to find that if the news. 
paper correctly painted Mrs. Allen’s warmth of giatitude, 
tion as induced him to write : she — crown oem ag rata in a _ time. Like his 
. rae } 20 sith orfe r pacy eolf 28 ¢R) 

, ’ : son, he was impressed with her perfectly easy se!f-possession 

PRESENCE or Munp. na I — rene — D ——— | —and like the son, he left the house determined to know 
son of I’. J. Delaplaine, Esq., > es ah er — | more of her if possible. In his case it was very possible— 
of a habit of ‘presente Se toes So stg one S2Y ©° | for with a less obtrusive but quite as confident feeling of 
- co in pene os Sym ae ~ Be gn pent wealth, he had the assurance of good breeding. He even 
A SN ai Lie te re septic in B r ‘4 obtained such a feeling of acquaintance on this first inter- 
with him, and in turning a sharp corner in B——— street, CR b i book—the al st single ont 
: ; view, a8 to borrow a rare book—the almost single ornament 

ee ge Sobinidas’ "Wie ed c ta arent — of her table, which he assured her he should take the earli- 
’ 2 yé § yrossing. iti by ao é y re iness . - 1; d t It Loe 2 ont f 

, bees? est opportunity to read and return. was a memento o 

for hn oh enddes : ™~ ape — ye yea: hi his om ‘ her husband—she had refused its loan a thusand times—but 
He “a han ors ro : for oy nf re aie , eet oe hate how could she refuse a man who preferred a request with 
ahh. ere ie oe 3 apenas I ‘hi 2S cnsts a Ae "S| such an air of confidence that it would be granted—grant- 

— 7 renaecrea unnecessé »y His e) se orse- . P » i i 

ate niarabacs of mind The wilowadbmother of ths ed also — thanks aba ee - 34 eo : ll 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ Fas : he widower called again and again. e naturally 
child thus miraculously preserved was profuse in her ack- Fins to seek out the pena properties of a person whose 
nowledgement of thanks, which the young gentleman cut acquaintance we cannot avoid; and Mrs, Allen, after a 
off by an abrapt departure. time, if she did not feel pleasure at his calls, ceased to feel 
It were folly to deny that Mr. Delaplaine was gratified | disgust. Both: were past the romance of life; and Mr. De. 
with this paragraph ; and he showed a reasonable proof of it | laplaine, with natural shrewdness, heightened by art and 
ro . aly Sd ad. ee : contact with the world, studied the widow’s character, and 
by—paying his subscription for the year past, and for the after a while made himself positively agreeable, to the wi- 
current year in advance. And John was not altogether dis: | dow and to her daughter. The son generally accompanied 
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young millionaire in this republican ceuntry, elevates his 
acts and adventures into something of importance—if not | 


on the greund just as the crowd had followed Delaplaine to 


the widow’s door. On the spot he gathered such informa- 
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him in these calls, and Emily upon better acquaintance stu 

died John Delapaine as a curiosity, until she absolutely came | 
to regard him as a very pleasant young man, even if he did | 
once expect gratitude from her that he did not fracture her | 
skull when he might have done so without any trouble—and | 
when, even, it required an effort to avoid it. 

Delaplaine made enquiries respecting the connexions of | 
his widow, and found that in early life their acquaintances | 
Were mutual. He was not devoid of proper appreciation of | 
character, and he soon learned to esteem—and then tocherish 
an emotion rather warmer for the pleasant widow. Elderly | 
men cannot play blind man’s buff with Cupid—the urchin is | 
too lively for them—particularly if they chance to be widow. | 
ers. Hon. Mr. Delaplaine was trapped. “1 will marry | 
her,” he said, one morning, and the newspaper notice 
flitted through his mind. ‘On the 6th instant, by Rev. | 
Mr. ———,, Wm. 'T. J. Delaplaine to Mrs. Allen, daugh- 
ter of the late Honorable, &c., &c.’? Her father was 
dead twenty years before, but he was ‘ Hon.,’ and the late is a 
small fiction. On his way he looked in at a jeweller’s for 
suitable wedding presents. 

He did propose—he was respectfully but firmly refused! 
The mother hesitated a moment. Emily unused to any 
ceremony entered the room and seated herself by her mo. 
ther’s side, while the answer was pending. Her mother 
took her hand and gently pressed it. ‘The widower and the 
widow looked confused ; the daughter with that delicacy of 
perception intuitive in females, quietly withdrew, and as 
she went prayed silently against a something indefinite of 
evil, which she feared. Her mother guessed her thoughts | 
and was decided. Hon. T.J. Delaplaine was rejected by 
the widow. 

It isan awkward thing for widowers to contemplate a re. 
sumption of connubial felicity, and be disappointed. They 
become discontented with that widowhood which seemed 
very tolerable before. The shock is too much. “I had 
determined to marry,” said Mr. Delaplaine, as he left the 
house, ‘‘ and I will.” So he did. 





CHAPTER FOURTH. 
TWO MARRIAGES—WITH TOO COMMON RESULTS. 


Rich old bachelors, and rich old widowers are too tempt- 
ing baits for the butterflies of fashion. Mr. Delaplaine had 
only to open his heart, and one of these lighted on it. As 
the butterfly passes the leaves, to draw on the rich petals, 
the damsel who owned herself smitten was attracted by 
the rich purse of the lonely millionaire. He sought a wife 
and found one—she wished wealth and obtained it. It was 
a match, like thousands, of convenience on the one hand, 
and of folly on the other; and the widow Allen, who was 
now somewhat drawn out of her retirement, congratulated 
herself on her escape. The visits of the Delaplaines had 
conferred ‘* patronage” which she did not intend to receive, 
and would have scouted it, had her deliberate choice been 
accorded to her; and hundreds of old acquaintances came 
forward to ‘‘ wonder why she moped in weeds so long.” 


Young Delaplaine had consoled himself with the hope 
that his father’s marriage would give him something like a 
home—though truth to tell, like other half grown chil- 
dren, he was clear enough of having besought heaven 
for a step mother. His dreams, though but of moder- 
ate expectation, were disappointed. His father’s wife had 
been but a few years removed by her age from his circle. 
He had met her, and trusted to find in the girl he had romp. 
ed with, a pleasant—mother—in-law. He did not, how. 
ever, know whether to treat her as an equal, as absolute 
mistress of his father’s house, or as a pretty guest. He 
treated her as neither—but blundered into all sorts of in. 
sults to her, without intending it at first, and afterward with 
cruel politeness and polished malice prepense. She was 
jealous of his contempt of her authority—or influence—or 
something, to which she felt herself entitled, but which he 
did not recognise. In short, the two learned cordially to 





hate each other—that is, so far as they might, without being 
positively rude. 


Men learn by contrast. In proportion as John Dela. 
Plaine grew tired of his mother-in-law, and ¢cisgusted with 
her character, he learned to admire her opposite, Emily Al- 
len. In proportion as home became disagreeable, the wi- 
dow’s house became attractive. And, we must do all par- 
ties the justice to say, that the progress of good opinion was 
no less on the female side of the house than on the other.— 
Emily and her mother grew more charitable to Jehn’s foi. 
bles, and, at length, as he really grew better under the influ. 
ence of their conversation and example, they received his 
calls with as much cordiality as he made them. 

We have said that old people may not trifle with Cupid.— 
Young people must not trifle with Plato. It will not do to 
say to him “thou reasonest well,” when he talks about 
friendship without attachment, and attachment without af. 
tection—particularly between young people. The direct 
path to the end of the story is to say, that Emily and young 
Delaplaine were deep in love, before they dreamed of such a 
thing ; and that her mother did not suspect it until it was 
too late—if indeed it is not always too late for parents to in- 
terfere—except where they can preduce such insuperable 
objections that even the ardent affections, and ignorant ob. 
stinacy of youth cannot answer them. 

In another quarter John Delaplaine received aid as un- 
expected aseflicient. The young wife who saw in the pro. 
jected match a comfortable way of getting rid of a refrac- 
tory son-in-law, applied herself to overcoming the father’s 
scruples—for—strange to say, the old gentleman who would 
have married the mother, saw objections to the nnion of his 
son with the daughter, on account of family pride. How- 
ever, as a young wife is a despot over an old husband, and 
as an only son is little less, Delaplaine was fain to take the 
merit of consenting with a good grace to what he plainly 
saw he could not prevent. ‘The child of the widow, and 
the child of the wifeless, whom we introduced to the reader 
at the opening of this sketch, were, in twenty-one years 
from their birth, husband and wife, if not man and woman. 
They had reached a marriageable age, if they had not at- 
tained years of discretion. 

We should be vexed indeed if the reader had not by this 
time perceived the drift and conclusion of this history, viz. 
that fatherless are much more fortunate than motherless 
children. Women give their offspring practical lessons and 
example ; men pay for the instruction of their children, and 
conceal their own conduct from them as far as possible.— 
The child of the widow goes forth into the world prepared 
to meet its buffets, to contend with its difficulties, and to re- 
ceive its good fortune without over elation. ‘The children 
of the widower grow up, too often, the spoiled pets of too 
fond and careless fathers, and the dupes jointly with their 
parent, of mercenary hirelings. 

The reader is curious to hear farther of Emily. The 
widow’s daughter is living—a widow, and the sole and com. 
petent guardian of two “ fatherless children.” They are 
her husband’s sole legacy—for of his ample fortune nothing 
but “* confidence” was left in 1837; and the reader will not 
be required to tax his memory very much, to recal the blight. 
ing effects of the commercial sirocco of that season, upon 
such intangibles as credit and confidence. Then came in 
exercise the household virtues which the wife had learned in 
her childhood; and while the useless husband moved about 
despondent, and unable to assist himself had the times per- 
mitted, the Wire came to the rescue. 


She was a widow before her husband died—but far from 
us be the unpleasant task of recalling the failings, which, 
implanted in the spoiled child, by the neglect of his parent, 
the duplicity of his attendants, and a father’s foolish fond. 
ness, grew to mental imbecility and weak indolence in the 
SPOILED MAN. His children remember him as a dear father 
—his widow cherishes the gentle deceit ; but her friends 
eannot forbear their conviction that the fatherless children 
are fatherless only. Had Providence removed the mother 


Finstead, they would have been orphans indeed. We say not 


that al/ motherless children fare thus ill—but we challenge 
the reader from his experience and observation, to deny if 
he can, that the exceptions but prove the general rule. 
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“ SATISFACTION.” | 

The accompanying engraving is one of those which have | 
appeared in the Brother Jonathan, illustrating Mrs. Trol- | 
lope’s Novel of Charles Chesterfield; a work which from the | 
plan and character of the Magazine, we are unable to repub- 


lish here. The corse is that of Sir George Meddows, who 


in an affair of honor, growing out of a dispute at the gaming 
table, has fallen a victim to those absurd notions which make 
the jeers of hotspurs, knaves, and fools, of paramount eonse. | 
quence to a man’s duties to his family and kindred—to so- | 
ciety, to himself and to his God. 


A stronger contrast than this picture affords to the con- | 
dition and position of the deceased a few hours before, | 
cannot be imagined. Brought home in the hands of un. 
feeling officials, the news of his fate reaches his residence 
simultaneously with the arrival of his almost lifeless body. 
The hour of life that is left him is not devoted to those so- 
laces which religion and friendship provide for the dying 
hour, but must be spent in official depositions, or in an. 
swers to the natural enquiries of his friends, as to the 
causes and circumstances of his untimely death. The wit- 





nesses to the events, being all participators in its criminality, 
have, of course taken wings to escape arrest. No shetini | 
whether present as principal, or second, as surgeon, or as | 
friend, the law considers all upon the ground as accesso. | 
ries; and duty to the public requires a rigid exactment of 
its terms, of all the offenders. 


Public sentiment is setting stronger and stronger, in every 
country, against this manner of settling disputes, which was 
once the mode of the mirrors of chivalry. If the times 


| could return when might was right, and the simple jurisdie- 


tion of the age rested upon the mere will of the lord of the 
barony, or the sovereign of the realm, duelling might come 
again in absolute fashion. When sheriffs were required to 
count ten nails as the proof of their qualification for office ; 
when walking over heated ploughshares, plunging in the 
water, repeating the Lord’s Prayer, touching the corpse of 
a murdered man to try whether his wounds bled afresh, and 
the thousand other old wives’ superstitions still extant, were 
admitted as judicial evidence—in such times as these, duel- 
ling fitly occupied a place in the customs and practices of 
enlighténed men, But it is now as far behind the age for 
folly, as it is for barbarity. The wrong oftener prosper than 
the right in such contests; and even if the right should kill 
his antagonist, sympathy canonises the dead, and humanity 
execreats the living. 

Writine ror THE Strace.—People would be astonished if 
they were aware of the cart-loads of trash which are annu- 
ally offered to the director of a London Theatre. The very 


| first manuscript [says George Colman] which was proposed 


to me for representation, on my undertaking theatrical man- 
agement, was from a nautical gentleman, on a nautica sub. 
ject. The piece was of a tragical description, and in five 
acts; during the principal scenes of which the Hero of the 
Drama declaimed from the mast-head of a man-of.war, with. 
out once descending from his position’! 
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BOHEMIAN LAW 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 





TRUE 


A STORY. 


A titigation arose between twa noblemen, who had mar- 
ried ‘ wo sisters, the daughters of a wealthy baron deceased. 


Eacii claimed, in the right of his wife, her splendid inheri- | 


tanc:. ‘I'he origin of this feud was of a romantic cast. 
T'we ve years before, the baron, a man of irascible vindictive 
passions, suspecting that his elder daughter had formed an 


unsuitab’e connexion, confined her in a solitary tower on | 


the summit of a cliff, to which the only access was by a per- 
pendicular ascent, sufficiently difficult to impede the most 
enterprising adventurer. In this gloomy turret, the unhap- 
py :irl was condemned to waste her blooming youth. At 
length the baron died, without pardoning or even secing his 
ill-f:ted child, but not before he had given in marriage his 
second daughter to a nobleman of calvinistic principles, 
whe took possession of the whole property, and without 
scrunle determined that the captivity of his sister-in-law 
should terminate only with her existence. For some time, 
the baron Slabata enjoyed, unmolested, the magnificent 


castie of his wife’s ancestors ; and (such was the moral de- | 


gradation attendant on feudal ignurance) his iniquitous ac- 
tion: were chartered with impunity. In the meanwhile, it 
was notorious that the baron left two daughters, one of 
whe:n, the elder, and consequently the heiress, though im- 
mur:d, was supposed to be still in existence. Otto of War- 
tenberg, a spirited nobleman with more courage than wealth, 
recailed the image of the captive in her happier days, and 
reso'ved to attempt her deliverance. For this purpose he 
repa red, with a chosen band of brave men to the foot of 
the veclivity on which her tower stood. With infinite diffi- 
cult: he ascended by a ladder of ropes to the summit, and 
empioyed the same means to assist his companions. Havy- 
ing so far succeeded, they stormed the fortress, killed the 
guards, and released the lady. In what manner the victim 
of paternal cruelty and fraternal avarice had endured her 
tedious imprisonment, it is not necessary to detail; but, how- 
ever it might have impaired her beauty, it had not deprived 
her cf attractions in the eyes of Otto, who believed that, in 
making her his wife, he should by the laws of Bohemia ac- 
quire an exclusive right to her father’s possessions. Readily 
did the outcast lady accept his hand, and gladly did she ac- 
quie: ze in the bold step which he proposed toreinstate her in 
the castle of her ancestors. 

In this emergency, the regular course would have been to 
insti ute a legal process in the chancellor’s court, and pa- 
tiently to await his decision. But delays were as ill- 
suited to the baron’s necessities as the lady’s impatience. 
Revolutionary movements in Bohemia seemed to have 
conferred personal privileges on individual men. Instead, 
thersfore, of submitting his claims to a chancellor, who 
might be swayed by interest or prejudice, Otto, like a 
true knight, took his cause into his own hands; and, 
heving collected a sufficient force, proceeded to the castle, 
c-n velled admission, and dislodged its former occupants. 

}"1e discomfited Slabata lost no time in stating his griev- 
auc. to the directors, who summoned Wartenberg to an- 
swec for the outrage. Instead of obeying the citation, that 
no5.-man employed himself in arming his wife’s vassals, 
w.c, either touched by her sufferings, or captivated with 
her iusband’s gallantry, promised to stand or fall by 
thei. new lord. III fitted to contend with his intrepid foe, 
the * we Slabata had no resource but to re-state his case to 
th: chancellor, and tamely to endure affronts until the 
election of a new monarch should have re-established 
in tohemia a more regular government. 
of F ederic in Bohemia, even Otto altered his deport. 
men’, acquiesced in legal process, and implored the royal 
pr .oction. 

Unfortunately, Slabata, who was notoriously a Calvinist, 
had alrdady secured the good-will of the new government; 
ard his forcible ejectment from the castle was declared 
tor a violation of the laws, for whieh offence Otto was 


On the arrival | 


| amerced in a heavy fine and imprisoned in the tower of 
| Prague. 
| In the meanwhile the countess was allowed to remain in 
| the castle of Gutschin, until the cause in the chancellor’s 
court should be determined ; wien, on what colorable pre- 
tence appears not, the representative of the elder sister was 
non-suited, and Slabata, the unjust rapacious brother, con- 
‘firmed inthe inheritance. Not one moment was lost by the 
favored litigant to enforce restitution; but, well knowing 
that the wife of Wartenberg participated in her husband’s 
courage, he urged the rath to persuade her not to arm her 
vassals against the king’s authority. ‘The lady listened with 
calmness, and even promised to admit Slabata quietly, pro- 
vided that he should be attended only by legal officers. For 
this the rath pledged himself; and Slabata arrived, with 
only ten Jegal commissaries, at the gates of the castle. Mis. 
| trusting, however, the placability of his sister-in-law, he had 
| taken the precaution to provide soldiers, who were admitted 
| privately within the court. In the mean while her vassals 
| (including the inhabitants of Gutschin) beginning, unasked, 
to assemble before the gates of the castle, the rath read to 
them aloud the royal commission, denouncing the penalties 
| of imprisonment and confiscation on all who resisted the 
/royal mandate. On hearing this preamble, the people dis- 
persed, leaving to the lady Wartenberg no alternative but 
| submission or imprisonment. Her native pride and cour. 
_age were still unsubdued ; and, preferring even death with 
vengeance to beggary and disgrace, she commanded her 
soldiers to fall upon Slabata’s party. ‘The latter proving 
| victorious, she withdrew with precipitation to an inner apart- 
ment, where she had hoarded a few barrels of powder; 
and here having plied the men with wine, she presented 
them with pipes for smoking, and encouraged them, by 
fair promises, to renew the attack, though, from an effort 
so desperate, she could expect only destruction. Slabata, 
exulting in success, was proudly conducting his men to 
the hall, happy to be relieved from the presence of his 
injured kinswoman. But vain were his speculations. A 
fatal spark, accidentally communicating from a torch to 
a sinall powder magazine which the lady had hearded as 
her last resource, at once awarded justice to the rapacious 
Slabata and the vindictive wife of Otto. In a few mo. 
ments an explosion was heard, beyond description terri- 
ble; the walls of the castle were lifted from their foun- 
| dations; in a gingle instant one wing was levelled with 
| the earth, and with the exception of five of six favored in. 
| dividuals, who almost miraculously escaped, nobles, peas- 
| ants, vassals, children, horses, were involved in one fate, 
jand, above all, the lady and the baron, who had been the 
| primary cause of the catastrophe. 
| No sooner was the intelligence received at Prague, than 
| the wretched Otto was released from the tower, apparent- 
!ly at liberty to take possession of the melancholy ruins ; 
but, though audacious, he was not obdurate ; and so over. 
| whelming were the impressions of horror and grief which 
| this catastrophe produced on his frame, that he did not 
| long survive his miserable consort. Such was the state 
| of society in Bohemia, that this tremendous outrage was 
| perpetrated in a castle only ten miles distant from the 
| gates of Prague. 





inal ipiins 
ANECDOTE OF A HyENA.—In the year 1819, there was 
| brought to the royal managerie of the Schoenbrun, a male 
| hyena, of Africa, which had been taken by a trap, in which 
| it lost the paw of the right hind leg. It had then on a col. 
| lar of iron, which, as it appeared too tight, they used every 
| means in their power to loosen, bul without effect, it being 
| found too dangerous to approach closely to this ferocious ani- 
| mal. It continued, therefore, to bear the collar for the space 

of four years, suffering the greatest torture, as the iron was 
every day sinking into the flesh, When M. Van Aken 
brought his polar bear to the menagerie, he saw for the first 
time the hyena, which was then become so furious, that it was 
dangerous to approach within four or five yards of the cage. 
He often retreated to the bottom of the cage, so as to spring for- 
ward with more impetuosity—emitting the most hideous cries, 
and endeavouring to seize in his claws every thing which was 


| 
| 


| 
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near the door. Van Aken, after some examination, promised | 
the keeper of the managerie to free the animal from the col- 

lar without the least danger. On the 20th of June, okeus | 
nine o’ clock, he caused a piece of oak wood to be thrown | 
into the cage, when the hyena immediately pounced on it | 
with such fury, as to drive its teeth half an inch into the | 
wood ; and, though having greatly wounded his tongue, he | 
was reluctant. or incapable of extricating himself from the | 
wood. This was what Van Aken expected. A rope was | 
instantly thrown around the animal’s body, to draw it to the | 
door of the cage; they then tied its legs, and having got it | 
out ef the cage, muzzled it. Notwithstanding the danger of | 
this opcration no danger was apprehended, it being perform- 
ed with so much address and expertness. Of twelve per- 
sons who were present, not one expressed a wish to with. | 


draw. As soon as the muzzle was put on, the animal be.- | 
came quite tranquil. But the most difficult part was yet to | 
be performed—to take off the collar and clean the wounds, 
which had existed five years, and the filthy matter of which | 
emitted a most intolerable smell; the collar was surrounded 
with a great quantity of unsound and putrid flesh. The 
hyena became so tranquil during this part of the operation, | 
that it seemed as if it were sensible of the service rendered; | 
but when they were about to apply to the wound a mixture, 
composed of the spirits of wine, with vinegar and salt, the 
pain which the animal felt caused all his fury to return ;— 
and, though his feet and head were bound fast, by a sudden 
contortion of the back and neck, he plunged two feet above 
the ground. It required all the strength of five men to hold 
him andrub the wounds. It was still very difficult, after he 
was carried to a new cage, larger than the former one, and | 
placed by the side of a female hyena, to unloose his feet, | 
and take off the muzzle. ‘These operations were executed | 
with the same success as the preceding one,—the precan. | 
tion being taken of holding the head and legs by means of | 
cords, which were let loose at once, when the animal, finding | 
itself disengaged, made a desperate plunge in the cage, and | 
threw off the muzzle to a considerable distance. All was | 
done without any person being wounded, or even slightly | 


wide range of hilly country of which it occupies the extr _@ 
and highest promontory. 


Such is the picture it presents to the traveller of the pre- 
sent day, and singularly beautiful isthat picture. The huge 


| gray ruins and the stained limestone precipices, relieved and 
| set off by the deep emerald verdure of the wide pastures in 
| the valley, and the dark foliage of the hanging woods which 
_ skirt the margin of the river; the stream itself here cark 


and deep and silent, and there flashing like silver in the sun- 
light, and brawling noisily about the base of the great castle- 
rock ; and, morethan all, the life and animated bustle or the 
modern town, contrasted with the dim memories and solemn 


| silence of those old towers, which frown upon the noisy 
| thoroughfares of men, most like a grim and ghastly skeleion, 
| glaring down from the gothie niche of some cathedral 


church upon the merry sports of thoughtless childl.ood. 


| Far different was the scene which Knaresborough present- 
| ed toward the middle of the seventeenth century, some few 


weeks later than the fatal field of Marston, whereon, un- 
timely sacrificed and vainly, by the mad rashness of Prince 
Rupert, the flower of England’s loyal chivalry lay weltering 
in their gore, for one who neither prized their faith nor sor- 


| rewed at their fall. 


Those ruins, shapeless now, and undistinguished fro n the 
gray crags around them, were then a proud and lordly castle 
—that huge and rifted pile, that frowns above the .esser 
fragments, was the square dungeon keep, with battlemented 
turrets at each erial angle, and bartizans for shot of arque- 
buss and musquetoon, and embrasures for heaviest orduance 
—while round it swept the massy flankers, with thirteen 
strong round towers, well garnished with the lighter cannon 
of the day, sakers and culverins and falcons; and without 
these, still in concentric circles, half moon and counterscarp 
and ravelin, glacis and rock-hewn moat—a mighty fortress 
for the king, whose banner, hoisted there by the fugitives 
from that disastrous field, still waved defiance to liis foe- 
men. 


It was a bright October morning with which we have to 


scratched. When food was given to the hyena in front of | do ; the sun was pouring a broad flood of light over the fer- 
the cage, they continued to make injections of the above tile vale, with its green meadow-land, its hanging wo xs, its 
mixture upon the wound. It was thus freed from its fatal | ruddy cornfields, and its bright river; over the to'yn and 


collar, which would certainly have soon caused its death. 


~ — 


From Graham’s Magazine. 
THE PURITAN SON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” CROMWELL,” 
‘RINGWOOD THE ROVER,” ETC. 





In the West Riding of Yorkshire, not many miles re- 
moved from the line of the great North Road, singularly 
and somewhat romantically situated on a vast rocky hill, 
projecting sternly and abruptly into the lovely valley of the 
Nid, stands the old borough town of Knaresborongh. As 
you approach it from the south, the aspect it presents is sin- 
gularly wild and picturesque. A long line of steep lime- 
stone crags running from east to west, limits the view in 
front; the river, deep, black and sullen, wheeling along be- 
low their base in many a turbid ripple, until it skirts their 
westera cape, a huge and perpendicular crag of shaley lime- 
stone, crowned by the massy relics of an old Norman keep, 


rifted and gray, and overrun with immemorial ivy, but still | 


majestic in their hoary grandeur. Beneath the shelter of 
this formidable keep—which, in its day, befdee the levelling 
force of gunpowder had reduced warfare toa mere matter of 
scientific calculation, had been deemed quite impregnable— 
the straggling country town climbs the hill-side from the 
stream’s level, where the road is carried over a narrow, 
high-backed bridge of stone, in one long zigzag street, so 
perilously slippery and steep that the most daring riders dis- 
wount from their surest horses, whether ascending or de- 
scending, until, the summit gained, it expands into a neat 
borough, with market-place, and hostelries, and banks, and 
churches, all overlooked, however, and commanded by the 
old castle; and, in its turn, overlooking and commanding the 








castle, crowded, this with fierce steel-clad veterans, inuster- 
ed beneath the royal standard, that with the yeomai.ry and 
| burghers, like their more regular comrades, in ams for 
| church and king against the leaguering hosts of Crcmwell; 

over the camp, the lines, the outposts of the puritans, which 
| hemmed the destined town about with, as it were, a wall of 
| iron. Upon the heights, just to the eastward of the town, 

the fierce, enthusiastic Li!burne had fixed his quarters, and 

hoisted the broad red cross of the parliament, and thence, on 
/every side, had drawn his lines about the borovgh; the 
| bridge and the high road, on the south side, were k pt by a 
brigade of pikes and two strong bands of horse arqu: busiers; 
| the meadows and the vale were swept by four full r giments 
| of the far-famed invincibles, the ironsides of Cromwell; the 
| woods were filled with sharp-shooters, the roads bucked up 
with mounds and trenches, and all the north sic2 of the 
town exposed to a tremendous fire from fifty wide mouthed 
cannon, which, covered from the castle guns by a p-ojeeting 
hillock, battered the dwellings of the hapless burgh rs with- 
out remorse or respite. Nor were the besieged p ssive in 
the meantime, or fearful. Bright sheets of flax : would 
leap out, ever and anon, from the dark castle em rasures, 
and clouds of snow-white smoke would swathe .e giant 
keep in their dense vapory shroud, and with a roar hat told 
the awful tale of civil warfare even to the distan walls of 
York, the heavy shot would plunge into the serriec columns 
of the leaguers, thianing their ranks, indeed,an shaking 
for a moment their array, but daunting not their / ~ry cour- 
age, nor damping their enthusiastic zeal. And ow, with 
the long roll of drums and the soul-stirring floursh of the 
horn and bugle, froin this point or from that ef -he belea- 
gueied town, the cavaliers would sally out « . their be- 
siegers. Now by some ford of the swiftriver, n zlected be- 
cause thought impassable, a little troop of gentlemen, 
superbly mounted on high blooded chargers, fl.ttering with 
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ace and waving with tall plumes and blue embroidered 
scarfs, would dash upon some picquet of the Puritans, and 
drive them back, scattered and broken and cut down, to the 
main body; and then, forced to retreat in turn, would fall 
back foot by foot, firing their petronels and musquetoons 
from every hedge and coppice, and charging again and again 
on their pursuers from every spot of vantage, till they had 
gained the river: then they would wheel, throw in one 
shattering volley, swim through the eddying waters, and 
raise their gallant cheer, “‘ God for King Charles!” in safe- 
ty. Nowit would be a steadier and sterner effort; a heavy 
column would rush out, pikemen and musqueteers and horse 
in one dense body, bearing the outposts in at the pike’s point 
carrying some redoubt, and then deploying in its front, until 
their pioneers and axemen should spike its guns, fill up its 
ditches, and level its defences to the ground. Incessant 
were alarms and panics, sallies and feints and false attacks 
on the one hand; and, on the other, strict watches, stout re- 
sistance, guarded and sure approaches, for Lilburne knew 
right well the quality of his own troops—the nature of the 
force opposed to him. He had experienced often in the 
field the fiery and resistless charges of the impetuous cava- 
liers ; he knew that in the stoutest veterans of the Parlia- 
ment, none could be found who, for a single dash, could cope 
with the high-born and chivalrous adherents of the King; 


but he knew also that undisciplined and fiery gentlemen, | 
how gallant and how desperate soever, would not endure the 


tedium of protracted operations, the dull monotony of a long 


siege, where passive opposition only can be offered, the lack | 


of wine and the appliances of mirth, the scarcity of food, the 
daily sufferings, the daily waste, the daily growing anguish. 
He knew, and acted on this knowledge. Vastly superior in 
his numbers, he cared not for the loss of a picquet; he 
shook not at the defeat of an outpost, the destruction of a re- 
doubt, or the success of a sally. If evening saw the line of 
his circumvallation broken, the morning sun beheld his 
working parties on the ground repairing the defences, pro- 
tected by so powerful masses that any sally must be fruitless 
to annoy them, and evening found the lines again complete, 
but stronger, nearer, closer than before. Nor was this all. 
With his strong cavalry, he kept the country round in con- 
stant terror and excitement; he cut off every convoy, before 
it well had left the place from which it started; he surprised 


every stronghold of the eavaliers, at miles away from his | 


scene of operations—he took and garrisoned the loyal house 
of Ripley—he battered Spofforth Castle, the old, time-honor- 
ed dwelling of the Percies; he quelled the risings of the 


Langdales, the Vavasours, the Slingsbys and the Stourtons. | 


He indeed bridled the bold valor of the West Riding, as he | it no repose, no respite to the mourners of that city! The 


| groans of manly agony, blent with the wailings of expiring 
| infancy, and the faint sobs of women, suppressing their own 


had boasted that he would—bridled it with a curb of iron! 
Yet Knaresborough still held out !—castle and town held 
out, though worn and wasted with fatigue and famine.— 
Hastily had the brave defenders thrown themselves into that 
stronghold, scantily victualled as it was, expecting succors 
from without, as it were, every hour, and prepared despe- 
rately to endure the utmost before submission to their hated 
foes. Hastily, rashly had they suffered themselves to be 
hemmed in, without a hope except to die, and desperately 
had they borne up against the tortures which had rewarded 
that hot rashness. And now the moment had arrived. For 
three whole days, the castle and the town had no food 
atall! All stores had, many days since, been exhausted; 
the very grass that grew upon the ramparts had been all 
gathered, all consumed! The beasts of burthen, the domes- 
tic animals, the very vermin, had been sought eagerly fer 
food—had been devoured greedily—til] no more could be 
found at all in that most miserable town. There was no- 
one house but had lost some of its inmates, by that most lint 
gering, most terrible of deaths, mere famine !—and it was on 
the youngest, the fairest, the loveliest, the most beloved, 
that the dread doom fell first. The streets were heaped with 
carcasses, for now the living lacked the strength, the energy, 
to bury theirown dead! Thrice had the burghers risen 
against the castle, to force its commandant, by surrendering 
to the Puritans, to free them from that lamentable durance ; 
and thrice had the gray-headed cavalier, who held that last 
stronghold for an unthankful monarch—while the tears 











streamed hot and heavy down his emaciated cheeks, and “iO 
heart throbbed as if it would burst his bosom, for very pity 
—ordered the castle guns to play with grape upon the fa- 
mished wretches, whose despair would have forced him from 
his duty. ‘Three times, repulsed from the castle by their 
friends, had that most hapless populace rushed out to the be- 
sieger’s camp, throwing themselves upon the mercy of their 
foes, and hepingso to force their way into the open country, 
and three times, at pike’s point, had they been driven back 
into that town of sepulchres and charnel houses. 

It was the third day that no particle of food, except some 
scraps of leather, roasted or sodden into soup, had passed 
the lips of any of the garrison, on which a sad deputation of 
the townsmen waited for the fourth time upon the captain of 
the castle. They came not now in turbulence, hoping to 
Jorce submission, but tearfully and on their bended knees, to 
beg the stern old veteran, as they deemed him, that for the 
love of God, by all his hopes of Heaven, he would have 
mercy not on them, they said, “for we are men, and can 
endure the utmost, but for our wives, our perishing wives 
and children !” 

“ My friends,” he answered, “I feel for you—God is my 
judge I do!—and here, here is my witness that none hath 
heavier cause to feel than I have,” and as he spoke, he 
opened the door of an inner chamber, and showed to those 
worn deputies the corpse of a fair, light-haired youth, 
stretched on a pallet bed, emaciated beyond all conception 
—yea! literally wasted to the bones! “ Look there !” he 
said, “look there! Six little days ago that famished, cold, 
dead carcass was the mest fair, the sprightliest, the bravest, 
the best, the noblest boy in all wide England! You see him, 
as he lies there—my boy, my glorious boy !—oh, God! last 
pledge of my lost angel, who, dying, left him to my paternal 
care, which here is proved forever! Gentlemen, ye are an. 
swered ;— when my King’s orders reach me to yield up this 
hold, then will I give it up—’till then, please God, I shall 
maintain it; and so long as my trusty fellows have boots, 
and sword belts, and buff jerkins, we shall not lack a meal. 
So, my friends, fare ye well.” 

To this there was no answer; from this lay no appeal.— 
They went away, as they had come, despairing ; they betook 
themselves to their inhospitable homes, to their wan, starv- 
ing families, and sat them down beside their fireless hearths, 
to pray for resignation, and for death to put an end to tor- 
tures which were fast becoming teo terrible to bear. So the 
bright hours of daylight rolled over them unheeded, and the 
dark night came on—that season of repose and quiet, season 
of respite from all cares, relief from every wo—yet brought 


agonies lest they should rend the hearts of others, went up 
that livelong night to Heaven; and there were humble 
prayers breathed out from penitent Christian bosoms; and 
there were wild, impatient, fierce ejaculations, which those 
who uttered them called prayer ; and there were desperate 
blasphemies and curses, such as fiends how] out against the 
throne of grace, too fearful to be written ! 

In a low chamber of a lonely dwelling, close to the out- 
posts of the enemy—looking down, indeed, upon the glacis 
and the dry moat of the town—there sat an aged man, shi- 
vering above the last expiring embers of his last brand—it 
was the last small fragment of the door, that dying brand ! 
All else, the floor, the furniture, the casements, had been 
consumed already. Upon the hearth, beside the embers, 
there stood a mug of water, and a large dish, covered with 
thrice gnawed bones, part of a horse’s ribs, clean picked 
and broken, so as to reach the marrow. He was a tall and 
stately figure, was that aged man, and he had been strong, 
sinewy and vigorous even in his old age; but now his form 
was bent and all his limbs contracted; the skin, yellow as 
parchment, was drawn tight across his withered brow ; his 
nose was terribly, unnaturally sharpened, like the nose of a 
corpse; his eye was dim and lustreless; his ashy lips were 
glued together with a thin frothy slaver. Yet he had fought 
that morning in a fierce skirmish, which had well-nigh 
brought in a drove of cattle, and had been only driven back 
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by a charge of the ironsides, a troop of which, commanded, | 
too, by his own son, had fallen upon their flank, and borne | 
them back into the town when confident of victory and full | 
of high anticipation. 

His corslet and buff coat were not yet laid aside; his | 
plumed hat was cast listlessly beside him on the ground, but | 
his blue baldrie still sustained his rapier, spotted with many 
blood gouts, and, in the buff belt round his waist, his pistols, 
with the hammers down and pans black with smoke, showed 
that he had not removed them since he had thrust them back 
into his girdle, just fired in the heat of action. 


cursing in his heart that recreant son, whom he had never 


forgiven—no! never for one moment’s space !—that he had | 


joined the Parliament against the King, and on whose head 
he now invoked the direst of calamities, that, by his too sue- 


cessful charge, he had cut off the last relief from that sad | 


starving city. 

Suddenly a faint sound fell on his ear, as one of clamber- 
ing up the glacis. The old man listened, acutely, breathless- 
ly, as though life were dependant on his sense of hearing !— 


again it came, clearer and louder, nearer than before. Sword | 


in hand, on the instant the veteran sprang to the narrow 
casement which overlooked the moat and glacis, and there, 
scarce three feet from the window, in the steel cap and 
corslet, the scarlet cassock and unshapely boots of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, stood a tall, slender figure. The moon, 
which was dimly wading through the uncertain clouds, fee- 
bly defined the outlines of his form, and half revealed, as 


the old man fancied, the shapes and weapons of a score or | 


two of his fanatical companions in the dark hollow of the 
moat below him. 

« Treason—to arms—ho !—treason !” shouted the wretch- 
ed father, at the utmost pitch of his querulous attenuated 
voice; but ere he had well syllabled the words, a faint and 
well-remembered sound responded to his high pitched cla- 
mor. 

« Hist !—-Father,”—it said—‘“ Father—it is I—I have 
brought hither food and wine, at great risk of my life—ap- 
proach, quick! quick! and take them; I will return to-mor- 
row and crave thy blessing !” 

**Out on thee! Dog and traitor—die in thy treason, and 
thy gifts perish with thee!—Ho! treason! to arms! trea- 
son |” 

And now the cry reached wakeful ears, and was again 


And with their arquebusses, and their slow-matches light- 
ed, a party of the night-watch rushed in from the street— 
the ruthless father pointed them to the figure of his flying 
son, and a quick volley followed—another—and another !— 
and all along the ramparts, from every battlement and ere- 
nelle, the sharp, clear flashes of the random musquetry 


| streamed out into the midnight darkness—and the loud rattle 


of the shots startled the sentinels of Lilburne on their Posts, 
throughout the whole of the beleaguering hosts. 
Escaping {rom the random volleys, the young man hurried 


There he | to his quarters; but ere he reached them, he was met by the 
sat, with his hands clenched and his teeth hard set, silent, yet | 


grand rounds, interrogated, seized, dragged to head-quar- 
ters, tried for communicating with the enemy by a drum- 
head court-martial, and sentenced to be hanged upon the 
morrow, between the glacis and the lines—before two hours 
| had passed. Meanwhile the old man fed—coolly fed on the 
meat, and quaffed the wine his child—his betrayed child— 
had brought to him—then mocked the throne of mercy 
with a prayer, and lay down, and slept soundly—while 
that same child, watched in a military dungeon, and pray- 
ed for mercy to his soul, which must be with its God, to- 
morrow. 
| The morrow dawned, and the accursed gallows stood 
| there erect between the glacis and the lines—and the death- 
drums were beating through the camp—and the Parliamen- 
tarians mustered to punishment parade, with their war wea- 
pons trailed, and their grim visages suffused with more than 
their accustomed gloom. 
| The fearful tale was known—at once, almost instinctively 
it was revealed—all means were taken, and all methods 
tried to preserve the victim son—threats of retaliation—prof- 
fers of terms—entreaties—ransom—bribes—but all were 
tried in vain. 
| Inthe full blaze of noon, before the besieged town, be- 
| fore the besieging army, before men, angels, God—the son 
| died on the gallows tree, victim of filial piety—martyr to 
| military discipline—and the old ruthless man, who had con- 
signed his own child to that fearful doom, looked on, and 
strove to smile, and would have braved it out even to the 
end—but the offended majesty of nature stood forth in its 
dread might !—the fierce revulsion of conflicting passions 
conquered the wretched eclay!—with the sneer on his lip, 
and the bold evil words upon his tongue—he staggered— 
fell !—they lifted him, but he was dead. 


| 
| That night,a courier with a white flag paused at the out- 


repeated and again—“ Ho! treason! to arms! treason !”— | posts of the Roundheads. It was a messenger from Charles, 
and lights were seen flashing along the ramparts, and trum- | licensing his commander to surrender his good and faithful 
pets were blown through the streets, and sentinels were | town of Knaresborough—and the next day the garrison 
heard continually challenging, and hasty footsteps, and the marched out with colors flying and drums beating, and all 
clash of arms, drew nearer every moment; and still that | the honors of war granted them,—and filed in their superb 
aged man, implacable, and steeled against his son by bitter | array beneath the gibbet and the corpse of him who died a 
haie, shouted, “to arms! to arms 1” and called the hue and | fejon’s death, for succoring a father at his need! Ho! the 
cry that way with frantic energy. | morality of warfare! The glory of the victor! 

“‘ { will not be so balked—thou wilt repent this, father,” | 
said the young man, advancing nearer. oe 

“Pray God I live to see thee hanged; I will repent this | From the Boston Courier. 
never !—approach me not, or I will rob the hangman of his | 
due, and with mine own band slay thee!” 

“Thou wilt not, father,” replied the other, as he laid his 
hand on the casement, and reaching into the chamber, set 
down upon the floor a small rush basket, and a tall flask of 
wine,— thou wilt not, futher—sceing that I have risked my 
life to bring thee meat and wine, I knew not, till to-day, 
that thou wert in this lamentable town !” 

At first the old man listened, and seemed even somewhat 
mollified, but as his son alluded to the situation of the town, 
all his old rage returned, and with the words, “die, dog !” 
he lounged full at his heart with his drawn rapier—the 
blow teok effect, full on the polished corslet, and glanced off, 
inflicting a deep wound on his left arm, and hurling him to 
the ground. 

“ Ha! have I slain thee 7?—Ia! so perish all the enemies 
of good King Charles !” 

“ Praised be God,” replied the Puritan, “ praised be God, 
that sin is spared to thee—farewell !” 

“Ho! guard—this way,” shovted the veteran, now more 
incensed than ever, “ho! guard—this way !” 





ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS LUCY HOOPER, 
Who died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1841, aged 24 years. 





And thou art gone! sweet daughter of the lyre, 
Whose strains we hoped to hear thee waken long ; 
Gone—as the stars in morning’s light expire, 
Gone like the rapture of a passing song ; 
Gone from a circle who thy gifts have cherished, 
With genial fondness and devoted care, 
Whose dearest hopes, with thee, have sadly perished, 
And now can find no solace but in prayer; 
Prayer to be like thee, in so meekly bearing 
Both joy and sorrow from thy Maker’s hand ; 
Prayer to put on the white robes thou art wearing, 


And join thy anthem in the better land. 
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Extract from 
“TERE DEERSLAYER.” 


BY JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. 


“ so spake the apostate Angel, though in pain, 
aunting aloud, but racked with deep despair! 
MiLron. 


She-tly after the disappearance of Judith, a light southerly 


air a: se, and Hutter set a large square-sail, that had once | 
been .e flying top-sail of an Albany sloop, but which, hav- | 
ing t come threadbare in catching the breezes of Tappan, | 
had b en condemned and sold. He had a light tough spar of | 
tame ick that he could raise on occasion, and with a little | 


contr ance, his duck wasspread to the wind in a sufficiently 


profe ional manner. The effect on the ark was such as to | 


supe: ede the necessity of rowing; and, in about two hours, 
the c: stle was seen, in the darkness, rising out of the water, 


at th distance of a hundred yards. The sail was then | 
lower d, and by slow degrees the scow drifted up to the build- | 


ing, ead was secured. 


No one had visited the house since Hurry and his compan- | 


ion le t it. The place was found in the quiet of midnight, a 


sort of type of the solitude of a wilderness. As an enemy | 


was | nown to be near, Hutter directed his daughters to ab- 


stain ‘rom the use of lights, luxuries in which they seldom | 


indul: ed during the warm imonths, lest they might prove bea- 
cons o direct their foes where they might be found. 

**} 1 open day-light, I shouldn’t fear a host of savages, be- 
hind -hese stout logs, and they without any cover to skulk 
into,’ added Hutter, wher he had explained to his guests the 
reasons why he forbade the use of lights; “for I’ve three 
or fo ir trusty weapons always loaded, and Kildeer, in parti- 
cula., is a piece that never misses. But it’s a different thing 
at n:ght. A canoe might get upon us unseen in the dark; 
and the savages have so many cunning ways of attacking, 
that I look upon it as bad enough to deal with ’em under a 


brigit sun. I built this dwelling in order to have ’em at | 
arm's length, in case we should ever get to blows again. | 


Some people think it’s too open and exposed, but I’m for an- 
choring out here, clear of underbrush and thickets, as the 
surest means of making a safe berth.” 


* You was once a sailor, they tell me, old Tom?” said | 


Hurry, in his abrupt manner, struck by one or two expres- 


sions that the other had just used; “and some peeple he- | 
lieve you could give us strange accounts of inimies and | 
shipwrecks, if you’d a mind to come out with all you | 


know ?” 

“There are people in this werld, Hurry,” returned the 
other evasively, “ who live on other men’s thoughts; and 
some such often find their way into the woods. What 
I’ve been, or what I’ve seen in youth, is of less matter, 


now, than what the savages are. It’s of more account | 


to find out what will happen in the next twenty-four 
hours, than to talk over what happened twenty-four years 
since.” 

‘*That’s judgment, Deerslayer; yes, that’s sound judg- 
ment. Here’s Judith and Hetty to take care of, to say noth- 
ing of our own top-knots; and, for my part, I can sleep as 
well in the dark, as I could under a noon-day sun. To me 
it’s no great matter whether there is light, or not, to see to 
shut my eyes by.” 

As Deerslayer seldom thought it necessary to answer his 
companion’s peculiar vein of humor, and Hutter was evident- 
ly indisposed to dwell longer on the subject, its discussion 
ceased with this remark. The latter had something more 
on his mind, however, than recollections. His daughters 
hed no sooner left them with an expressed intention ot going 
to bed, than he invited his two companions to follow him 
again into the scow. Here the old man opened his pro- 
ject, keeping back the portion that he had reserved for 
erecution by Hurry and himself. 

** The great object for people, posted like ourselves, is to 
command the water,” he commenced. “So long as there is 





| no other craft on the lake, a bark canoe is as good as a man- 
| of-war, since the castle will not easily be taken by swim- 
|ming. Now, there are but five canoes remaining in these 
parts, two of which are mine, and one is Hurry’s. These 
| three we have with us, here; one being fastened in the ca- 
| noe-dock beneath the house, and the other two being along- 
side the scow. ‘The other canoes are housed on the shore, 
|in hollow logs; and the savages, who are such venomous 
' enemies, will leave no likely place unexamined, in the morn- 
| ing, if they’re serious in s’arch of bounties Ry 
| “Now, friend Hutter,” interrupted Hurry, “ the Indian 
don’t live that can find a canoe that is suitably wintered. 
I’ve done something at this business before now, and Deer- 
slayer, here, knows that I am one that can hide a craft im 
| such a way that I can’t find it myself.” 

‘¢ Very true, Hurry,” put in the person to whom the ap- 
peal had been made, “but you overlook the sarcumstance 
thatif you couldn’t see the trail of the man who did the job, 
I could. Vmof Master Hutter’s mind, that it’s far wiser to 
| mistrust a savage’s ingenuity, than to build any great expec- 
tations on his want of eye-sight. If these two canoes can 
| be got off to the castle, therefore, the socner it’s done the 
| better.” 

«Will you be of the party that’s todo it?” demanded 
Hutter, in a way to show that the proposal both surprised 
| and pleased him. 

“Sartain. I’m ready to enlist in any enterprise that’s net 
/ag’in a white man’s lawful gifts. Natur’ orders us to de- 
| fend our lives, and the lives of others, too, when there’s oc- 
| easion and opportunity. Til follow you, Floating Tom, into 
the Mingo Camp, on such an ar’r’n’d, and will strive to do 
| my duty, shovid we come to blows; though, never having 
| been tried in battle, | don’t like to promise more than I may 
be able to perform. We all know our wishes, but none 
| know their might, till put to the proof.” 

| That’s modest and suitable, lad,” exclaimed Hurry.— 
|  You’ve never yet heard the crack of an angry rifle; and, 
| let me tell you, ’tis as different from the persuasion of one 
| of your venison speeches, as the laugh of Judith Hutter, in 
| her best humor, is from the scolding of a Dutch house-keep- 
/er on the Mohawk. I don’t expect you'll prove much of a 
warrior, Deerslayer, though your equal with the bucks and 
| the does, don’t exist in all these parts. As for the ra’al sar- 
| vice, however, you’ll turn out rather rearward, according to 
| my consait.” 

* We'll see, Hurry, we’ll see,” returned the other meek- 
ly; so far as human eye could discover, not at all disturbed 
by these expressed doubts concerning his conduct on a point 
on which men are sensitive, precisely in the degree that 
they feel the consciousness of demerit; “ having never been 
tried, I'll wait to know, before I form any opinion myself ; 
and then there’ll be sartainty, instead of bragging. I’ve 
| heard of them that was valiant, afore the fight, who did lit- 
tle in it; and of them that waited to know their own tem- 
pers, and found that they weren’t as bad as some expected, 
when put to the proof.” 


“ Atany rate, we know you can use a paddle, young 
man,” said Hutter, “ and that’s all we shall ask of you, to- 
night. Let us waste no more time, but get into the canoe, 
and do, in place of talking.” 


As Hutter led the way, in the execution of his project, the 
boat was soon ready, with Hurry and Deerslayer at the pad- 
dies. Before the old man embarked, himself, however, he 
held a conference of several minutes with Judith, entering 
the house for that purpose; then, returning, he took his 
place in the canoe, which left the side of the ark at the next 
instant. 


Had there been a temple reared to God, in that solitary 
wilderness, its clock would have told the hour of midnight 
| as the party set forth on their expedition. The darkness 
| had increased, though the night was still clear, and the light 
| of the stars sufficed for all the purposes of the adventurers. — 
Hutter alone knew the places where the two canoes were 
| hid, and he directed the course, while his two athletic compa- 
| nions raised and dipped their paddles with proper caution, 
| lest the sounds should be carried to the ears of their ene 
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mies, across that sheet of placid water, in the stillness of deep | 
night. But the bark was too light to require any extraordi- 
nary efforts, and skill supplying the place of strength, in 
about half an hour they were approaching the shore, at a 
poiat neara league from the castle. er 

«« Lay on your paddles, men,” said Hutter, in a low voice, | 
“and let us look about us for a moment. We must now 
be all eyes and ears, for these vermin have noses like blood- 
hounds.” 

The shores of the lake were examined closely, in order to 
discover any glimmering of light that might have been left 
ina camp; and the men strained their eyes, in the obscurity, 
to see if some thread of smoke was not still stealing along 
the mountain-side, as it arose from the dying embers of a 
fire. Nothing unusual could be traced; and as the posi'ion 
was at some distance from the outlet, or the spot where the 
savages had been met, it was thought safe to land. The 
paddles were plied again, and the bows of the canoe ground 
upon the gravelly beach with a gentle motion, and a sound 
barely audible. Hutter and Hurry immediately landed, the 
former carrying his own and his friend’s rifle, leaving Deer- 
slayer in charge of the canoe. The hollow log lay a little 
distance up the side of the mountain, and the old man led 
the way towards it, using se much caution as to stop at eve- 
ry third or fourth step, to listen if any tread betrayed the 
presence of a foe. The same death-like stillness, however, 
reigned on the midnight scene, and the desired place was 
reached without an occurrence to induce alarm. 

“ This is it,” whispered Hutter, laying a foot on the trank 
of a fallen linden; “ hand me the paddles first, and draw the 
boat out with care, for the wretches may have leit it for a 
bait, after all.” 

“ Keep my rifle handy, butt towards me, old fellow,” an- 
swered March. “If they attack me loaded, I shall want to | 
unload the piece at ’em, at least. And feel if the pan is 
full.” 

* All’s right,” muttered the other; “move slow, when 
you get your load, and let me lead the way.” 


The canoe was drawn out of the log with the utmost care, 
raised by Hurry to his shoulder, and the two began to return 
to the shore, moviag but a step at a time, lest they should 
tumble down the steep declivity. The distance was not 
great, but the descent was extremely diflicult; and, towards 
the end of their little journey, Deerslayer was obliged to 
land and meet them, in order to aid in lifting the canoe 
through the bushes. With his assistance, the task was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the light craft soon floated by 
the side of the other canoe. This was no sooner done, than 
all three turned anxiously toward the forest and the moun- 
tain, expecting an enemy to break out of the one, or to eome 
rushing down the other. Still the silence was unbroken, 
and they all embarked with the caution that had been used 
in coming ashore. 


Hutter now steered broad off towards the oentre of the 
lake. Having got a suflicient distance from tbe shore, he 
cast his prize loose, knowing it would drift slowly up the 
lake, before the light southerly air, and intending to find | 
it, on his return. Thus relieved of bis tow, the old man 
held his way down the lake, steering towards the very point 
where Hurry had made his fruitless attempt on the life of 
the deer. As the distance from this point to the outlet was 
less than a mile, it was like entering an enemy’s country ; 
and redoubled caution became necessary. They reached 
the extremity of the point, however, and janded in safety on 
the littie gravelly beach already mentioned. Unlike the last 
place at which they had gone ashore, here was no acclivily 
to ascend, the mountains looming up in the darkness quite a 
quarter of a mile further west, leaving a margin of level 
ground between them and the strand. The point itself, 
though long, and covered with tall trees, was nearly flat, 
and, for some distance, only a few yards in width. Hutter 
and Hurry landed, as befure, leaving their companion in 
charge of the boat. 

In this instance, the dead tree that contained the canoe of 
which they had come in quest, lay about half-way between 
the extremity of the narrow slip of land, and the place | 








©) 
there 
was water so near on his left, the old man led the we * along 


where it joined the main shore; and, knowing tha 


the eastern side of the belt, with some contidence, 


‘alking 
boldly, though still with caution. 


He had landed at the 


| point expressly to get a glimpse into the bay, and '> make 


certain that the coast was clear; otherwise he wo. | have 
come ashore directly abreast of the hollow tree. The was 
no difficulty in finding the latter, from which the ca se was 


| drawn, as before, and, instead of carrying it down to the 


place where Deerslayer lay, it was launched at the nearest 
favorable spot. As soon as it was in the water, Hc_ry en- 
tered it, and paddled round to the point, whither Hu :ex also 
proceeded, following the beach. As the three men . a now 
in their possession allthe boats on the lake, their con ficence 
was greatly increased, and there was no longer the s.me fe- 
verish desire to quit the shore, or the same necessit fir ex- 
treme caution. Their position on the extremity of \ ie long, 
narrow bit of land, added to the feeling of securi'y, as it 
permitted an enemy to approach in only one directien. that 
in their front, and under ciucumstances that woulc | «nder 
discovery, with their habitual vigilance, almost certaii. The 
three now landed together, and stood grouped in c unsulta- 
tion on the gravelly point. 

** We’ve fairly tree’d the seamps,” said Hurry, ch ~ cling 
at their success; “if they wish to visit the castle, 1:t ’em 
wade or swim! Old Tom, that idee of your’n, in burrowing 
out in the lake, was high proof, and carries a fine tead.— 
There be men who would think the land safer than the 
water; but, after all, reason shows it isn’t; the beaver, and 
rats, and other Parned creatur’s, taking to the last, when 
hard pressed. I call our position, now, entrenched, and set 
the Canadas at defiance.” 

* Let us paddle along this somth shore,” said Hutter, 
* and see if there’s no sign of an encampment—brt, first, 
let me have a better look into the bay, for no one hus been 
far enough round the inner shore of the point, to meke sure 
of that quarter, yet.” 

As Hutter ceased speaking, all three moved in the direc- 
tion he had named. Scarce had they fairly opened ‘he bot- 
tom of the bay, when a general start proved that their eyes 
had lighted on a common object at the same instant. It was 
no more than a dying brand, giving out its flicker. ng and 
failing light; but at that hour, and in that place, it was at 
once as conspicuous as “a good deed in a naughty world.” 
There was not a shadow of doubt that this fire had been 
kindled at an encampment of the Indians. The situation, 
sheltered from observation on all sides but one, and ¢ven on 
that, except for a very short distance, proved that more care 
had been taken to conceal the spot, than would be used for 
ordinary purposes, and Hutter, who knew that a spring was 
near at hand, as well as one of the best fishing-stations on 
the lake, immediately inferred that this encampment con- 
tained the women and children of the party. 

*“ That’s nota warrior’s encampment,” he gro led to 
Hurry; ‘and there’s bounty enough sleeping round that fire 
to make a heavy division of head-money. Send the lad to 
the canoes, for there’ll come no good of him, in such an on- 
set, and let us take the matter in hand, at once, like men.” 

*“ There’s judgment in your notion, old Tom, an‘ I like 
it to the back-bone. Deerslayer, do you get into the ca- 
noe, lad, and paddle off into the lake, with the spave one, 
and set itadrift, as we did the other; after which, you can 
float along shore, as near as you can get to the head of the 
bay, keeping outside the point, howsoever, and outs de the 
rushes, too. You can hear us when we want you; and, if 
there’s any delay, I'll call like a loon—yes, that’ll lo it— 
the call of a loon shall be the signal. If you hea: rifles, 
and feel like soldiering, why, you may close in, and see if you 
can make the same hand with the savages that you do with 
the deer.” 

“If my wishes could be followed, this matter would not 
be undertaken, Hurry————”’ 

“Quite true—nobody denies it, boy; but your wishes 
can’t be followed; and that inds the matter. So jurt canoe 
yourself off into the middle of the lake, and by the .ime you 
get back, there’ll be movements in that camp!” 

The young man set about, complying with gret. relue- 
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tance and a heavy heart. He knew the prejudices of the 
frontier-men too well, however, to attempt a remonstrance. 


tion, to a spot near the centre of the placid sheet of wa- 
ter, and set the boat just recovered adrift, to float towards 
the castle, before the light southerly air. This expedient 
had been adopted, in both cases, under the certainty that the 
drift could not carry the light barks more than a league 
or two before the return of light, when they might easily 
be overtaken. In order to prevent any wandering savage 
from using them, by swimming off and getting possession, a 
possible, but scarcely a probable event, all the paddles were 
retained. 

No sooner had he set the recovered canoe adrift, than 
Deerslayer turned the bows of his own towards the point on 
the shore that had been indicated by Hurry. So light was 
the movement of the little craft, and so steady the sweep 
of its master’s arm, that ten minutes had not elapsed ere it 
was again approaching the Jand, having, in that brief time, 
passed over fully half a mile of distance. As soon as Deer- 
slayer’s eye caught a glimpse of the rushes, of which there 
were many growing in the water a hundred feet from the 
shore, he arrested the motion of the canoe, and anchored 
his boat by holding fast to the delicate, but tenacious stem of 
one of the drooping plants. Here he remained, awaiting, 
with an intensity of suspense that can be easily imagined, 
the result of the hazardous enterprise. 


It would be difficult to convey to the minds of those w! o 
have never witnessed it, the sublimity that characterizes the 
silenee of a solitude as deep as that which now reigned over 
the Glimmerglass. In the present instance this sublimity 
was increased by the gloom of night, which threw its sha- 
dowy and fantastic forms around the lake, the forest, and 
the hills. It is net easy, indeed, to conceive of any place 
more favorable to heighten these natural impressions, than 
that Deerslayer now occupied. The size of the lake brought 
all within the reach of human senses, while it displayed so 
much of the imposing scene at a single view, giving up, as it 
might be, at a glance, a sufficiency to produce the deepest 
impressions. As has been said,this was tle first lake Deer- 
slayer had ever seen. Hitherto, his experience had been 
limited to the courses of rivers and smaller streams, and ne- 
ver before had he seen so much of that wilderness which he 
so well loved, spread before his gaze. Accustomed to the 
forest, however, his mind was capable of portraying all its 
hidden mysteries, as he looked upon its leafy surface. This 
was also the first time he had been on a trail where human 
lives depended on the issue. His ears had often drunk in 
the traditions of frontier warfare, but he had never yet been 
confronted with an enemy. 


The reader will readily understand, therefore, how intense 
must have been the expectation of the young man, as he sat 
in his solitary canoe, endeavoring to catch the smallest sound 
that might denote the course of things on shore. His train- 
ing had been perfect, so far as theory could go, and his self- 
possession notwithstanding the high excitement, that was 
the fruit of novelty, would nave done crejit to a veteran.— 
The visible evidences of the existence of the camp, or of the 
fire, could not be detected from the spot where the canoe 
lay, and he was compelled to depend on the sense of hearing 
alone. He did not feel impatient, for the lessons he had heard 
taught him the virtue of patience, and, most of all, inculea- 
ted the necessity of wariness, in conducting any covert as- 
sault on the Indians. Once he thought he heard the crack- 
ing of adried twig, but expectation was so intense it might 
mislead him. In this manner, minute after minute passed, 
until the whole time since he left his companions was ex- 
tended to quite an hour. Deerslayer knew not whether to 
rejoice in, or to mourn over this cautious delay, for, if it au- 
gured security to his associates, it foretold destruction to the 
feeble and innocent. 

It might have been an hour and a half after his compan- 
ions and he had parted, when Deerslayer was aroused ly a 
und that filled him equally with concern‘and surprise.— 








The quavering call of a loon arose from the opposite side of 


| the lake, evidently at no great distance from its outlet.— 
The latter, indeed, under the circumstances, might prove There was no mistaking the note of this bird, which is so fa- 
dangerous, as it would certainly prove useless. He pad-j miliar to all who know the sounds of the American lakes. 
dled the canoe, therefore, silently, and with the former cau- | Shrill, tremulous, loud, and sufficiently prolonged, it seems 


the very cry of warning. It is often raised also at night— 
an exception to the habits of mostof the other feathered in- 
mates of the wilderness; a circumstance which had induced 
Hurry to select it as his own signal. There had been suffi- 
cient time, certainly, for the two adventurers to make their 
way by land, from the point where they had been left to that 
whence the call had come, but it was not probable that they 
would adopt such a course. Had the camp been deserted, 
they would have summoned Deerslayer to the shore, and, 
did it proveto be peopled, there could be no sufficient motive 
for circling it, in order to re-embark at so great a distance. 
Should he obey the signal, and be drawn away from the land- 
ing, the lives of those who depended on him might be the 
forfeit—~and should he neglect the call, on the supposition 
that it had been really made, the consequences might be 
equally disastrous, though from a different cause. In this 
indecision he waited, trusting that the call, whether feigned 
or natural, would be speedily renewed. Nor was he mista- 
ken. A very few minutes elapsed before the same shrill, 
warning cry was repeated, and from the same part of th: 
lake. This time, being on the alert, his senses were not 
deceived. Although he had often heard admirable imitations 
of this bird, and was no mean adept himself, in raising its 
notes, he felt satisfied that Hurry, to whose efforts in that 
way he had attended, could never so completely and closely 
follow nature. He determined, therefore, to disregard that 
cry, and to wait for one less perfect, and nearer at hand. 

Deerslayer had hardly come to this determination, when 
the profound stillness of night and solitude was broken by a 
cry so startling, as to drive all recollection of the more me- 
lancholy call of the loon, from the listener’s mind. It wasa 
shriek of agony, that came either from one of the female 
sex, or from a boy sv young as not yet to have attained a 
manly voice. This appeal could not be mistaken. Heart- 
rending terror—if not writhing agony—was in the sounds, 
and the anguish that had awakened them was as sudden as it 
was fearful. The young man released his hold of the rush, 
and dashed his paddle into the water; to do, he knew not 
what—to steer he knew not whither. 


A very few moments, however, removed his indecision. 
The breaking of branches, the cracking of dried sticks, and 
the fall of feet, were all distinctly audible; the sounds ap- 
pearing to approach the water, though in a direction that 
led diagunally towards the shore, and a little farther north 
than the spot the Deerslayer had been ordered to keep near. 
Following this clue, the young man urged the canoe ahead, 
paying but little attention to the manner in which he might 
betray its presence. He had reached a part of the shore, 
where its immediate bank was tolerably high and quite steep. 
Men were evidently threshing through the bushes and trees 
on the summit of this bank, following the line of the shore, 
as if those who fled sought a favorable place for descending. 
Just at this instant, five or six rifles flashed, and the oppo- 
site hills gave back, as usual, the sharp ' eports in prolonged, 
rolling echoes. One or two shrieks, like those which es- 
cape the bravest when suddenly overcome by unexpected an- 
guish and alarm, followed; and then the threshing among 
the bushes was renewed, in a way to show that man was 
grappling with man. 

‘¢ Slippery devil!’ shouted Hurry, with the fury of disap- 
pointment—* his skin’s greased! Ishan’t grapple! Take 
that for your cunning !” 

The words were followed by the fall of some heavy object 
among the smaller trees that fringed the bank, appearing to 
Deerslayer as if his gigantic associate had hurled an enemy 
from him, in this unceremonious manner. ‘Again the flight 
and pursuit were renewed, and then the young man saw a 
human form break down the hill, and rush several yards into 
the water. At this critical moment the canoe was just near 
enough to the spot to allow this movement, which was ac- 
companied by no little noise, to be seen; and feeling that 
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there he must take in his companions, {if anywhere, Deer-| the consciences in the settlement 
slayer urged the canoe forward, to the rescue. His paddle | they are out here in the woods. 
had not been raised twice, when the voice of Hurry was | signs, Beerslayer, for me to enc 
heard filling the air with imprecations, and he rolled on the | With the canoe ; but that I'll : 
narrow beach, literally loaded down with enemies. While | and natur.’ As for old Tom 
prostrate, and almost smothered with his foes, the athletic | scalp us to-night, keep us for the | 
frontier-man gave his loon-call, in a manner that would have | to Canada, is more than any one 
excited laughter under circumstances less terrific. The | advises them how to act. [’v: 
figure in the waver seemed suddenly to repent his own flight, | that it’s quite likely they’ll in‘ ivo 
and rushed to the shore to aid his companion, but was met | for the bounty is a tempting thing 
and immediately overpowered by half a dozen fresh pursuers | be in this scrape. Ay—there | 
who, just then, came leaping down the bank. | but if Tadvise you to land, may ' 
“ Let up, you painted riptyles—let up!” cried Hurry, too | me. No, no, Deerslayer,—do you kx 
hard pressed to be particular about the terms he used; “isn’t | and after day-light, on no account 
it enough that I’m withed like a saw-log, that ye must choke, | yards—” 
too ?” This injunction of Hurry’s was stop) 
This speech satisfied Deerslayer that his friends were pri- | rudely slapped against his mouth, tle certai: 
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but forced him off to six or eight times that distance from | rently making no resistance to the movement. 
hisenemies. Luckily for him, all of the Indians had drop- | sounds of the cracking bushes were ceasing, | 
ped their rifles in the pursuit, or this retreat might not have | voice of the father was again heard. 
been effected with impunity; though no one had noted the! ‘“ As you’re true to my children, God 
canoe in the first confusion of the melee. | man !”? were the words that reached De« 

“ Keep off the land, lad,” called ont Hutter; “the girls | whica he found himself left to follow 1 
depend only on you, now: you will want all your caution to | discretion. 
escape these savages. Keep off, and God prosper you, as 
you aid my children!’ 

There was little sympathy, in general, between Hutter | the distance, rather more than ‘ 
and the young man, but the bodily and mental anguish with | obscurity, Deerslayer had been ab 
which this appeal was made, served at the moment to con- | group and tou it retiring ; bes €? 
ceal from the latter the former’s faults. He saw only the fa-| with human forms. gave an ae 
ther in his sufferings, and resolved at once to give | strongly in contrast to the 2dsolute < 
pledge of fidelity to his interests, and to be faithful to) Ajthough the young ran lean 
his word. | his breath and condersing every 

“ Put your heart at ease, Master Hutter,” he called out; | of hearing. not ansther sound rese) 
‘the gals shall be looked to, as well as the castle. The in- | vicinity of humea beings. It seer 
imy has got the shore, ’tis no use to deny, but he hasn’t got | had never been broken, reigned on | 
the water. Providence has the charge of all, and no one | an jnstant, even that piercing ie] 
can say what will come of it; but; if good-will can sarve | proken the stillness of the forest 
you and your’n, depend on that much. My exper’ence is March, would have been a relief to t 
small, but my will is good.” to which it gave rise. 


_“ Ay—ay, Deerslayer,” returned Hurry, in his stento-| This paralysis of mind ahd body, how 
rian voice, which was losing some of its heartiness, not- | long in one constituted mentally and physically 
withstanding—“ Ay, ay, Deerslayer, you mean well | slayer. Dropping his paddle into the wat 
enough, but what can you do? You’re no great matter in | head of the canoe, and proceeded slowly, as | 
the best of times, and such a person is not likely to turn out | thinks intently, towards the centre of the | 
a miracle in the worst. If there’s one savage on this lake | pelieved himself to have reached 
shore, there’s forty, and that’s an army you ar’n’t the man | where he had set the last canoe a 
to overeome. The best way, in my judgment, will be to) tion northward, keeping the light 
make a straight course to the castle; get the gals into | ag possible. After paddling a 
the canoe, with a few eatables; then strike off for the | rection, a dark object became 1 
corner of the lake where we came in, and take the best | the right ; and turning on on 
trail for the Mohawk. These devils won’t know where to | soon secured his lost prize to 
5 look for you for some hours, and if they did, and went off | examined the heavens, the cours’ 
hot in the pursuit, they must turn either the foot, or the lof the two canoes. Finding n 
head of the lake, to get at you. That’s my judgment in| change of plan, he lay down : 
the matter; and if old Tom, here, wishes to make his | hours’ sleep, that the mori 
j last will and testament in a manner favorable to his | exigencies. 
darters, he’ll say the same.” | 


“ *T will never do, young man,” rejoined Hutter. “The | 
enemy has scouts out at this moment, looking for canoes, | 
and you’ll be seen and taken. Trust to the castle; and, | 
above all things, keep clear of the land. Hold out a week, | 
and parties from the garrisons will drive the savaves off.” 





| Several minutes elapsed, in d 
party on the shore had disappear: 


A | 





Although the hardy and the tire 
in scenes of danger, it was some time betore Der 
his recollection. His mind dwelt on what 
his half-conscious faculties kept figuriag | 


these foxes will be rafting off, to storm your castle,” inter- | grave, again. The canoes were slowly drittin 
rupted Hurry, with more of the heat of argument than might | the thoughtful stars were glimmering i: 

be expected from a man who was bound and a captive, and | over his head, and the forest-bound s) 

about whom nothing could be called free but his opinions | bedded between its mountains, as calin an 

and his tongue. ‘Your advice hasa stout sound, but it | never troubled by the winds, or brightened by 
will have a fatal tarmination. If you or I was in the house, | sun. Once more the loon raised bis tremulous « 
we might hold out a few days, but remember that this lad has | foot of the lake, and the mystery of the als 
never seen an inimy afore to-night, and is what you yourself'| ed. Deerslayer adjusted his hard pill 

called settlement-conscienced; though, for my part, I think | in the bottom of the canoe, and slept. 
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soners, and that to land would be to share their fate. He one in the party sufficiently understood English to} 
was already within a hundred feet of the shore, when a few | length detected the drift of his discourse. Immediat 
timely strokes of the paddle not only arrested his advance, | the whole group entered the forest, Hutter and Hurry appa- 
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night, in a sort of waking dream. Suddenly he was up and 
alert, for he fancied he heard the preconcerted signal of Hur- 
“?Twon’t be four-and-twenty hours, old fellow, afore | ry, summoning him to the shore. But al! was s' 
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THE KNIGHT 
OF THE PLUMELESS HELM. 
A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERO 





THE INTRODUCED, 


On the evening of the first of June, in the year 1280, | 
being the ninth of the glorious reign of Edward Longshanks, | 
a mail-clad knight and his gentle page trotted side by side | 
along the vorders of one of those almost interminable forests, 
which despite the arbitrary decrees of the first and second | 
Williams, still fourished in majestic grandeur in many parts | 
of England. Behind them, the western horizon was glow- 
ing with ali the gorgeous tints of gold, purple, and vermil- 





lion, while the beams of the now invisible sun were radia- | 


“ng lovelily over half the heavens and the upper regions of 

1, arth, giving to every thing whereon they rested, or over 

the . ¥ he . 

which hey passed, an air of Eastern and romantic splendor. 
“;,™, On the other hand, the gossamer curtains of 

Before the.’ > ; : — 

evening Wane slowly and regularly enveloping the different 

are om in their fairy web, and giving to their 
objects of creat: ax aah tm Soe 
dark and sober livery. 

thousand hues one oop c 

already glittering witi: the falling dew; the woodbine was 
ys s, Which during the day had peep- 


closing its snowy blossom. the thi i 
: b h \. te thick foliage of the wild un. 
ed like stars from beneath v. ~, pobin-in-the edge noddéd in 


derwood; and the blue-bell, anu I 
humble obedience to the passing x. phyr, or what is equally 
probable, in token of adoration to the Sparkling countenance 
of the celestial Venus, which might now be distinguished in 
the heavens above. . 

The outward appearance of the knight wa» by no means 
calculated to strike dismay into the heart of the beholder : 
there was, indeed, something Quixotic about him, IT which, 








those chain dresses so famous in the annals of crusading 
chivalry, was covered with apparently long accumulated 
rust. His helmet, which for want of the lighter basinet Le 
was obliged to wear constantly, was in the same unknightly 
condition, and lacked, beside, its most distinguishing orna- 
ment—the white plume with which it was wont to be deco- 
rated. Its elaborate workmanship, however, intimated that 
its wearer was something more than an errant knight, and 
there was a je ne sais quoi about his port and bearing which, 
despite his outward ludicrous appearance, fully confirmed 
the impression. His gauntletted right hand grasped a lance 
of somewhat formidable length, whilst an empty scabbard 
hung suspended by a tarnished baldric upon his left thigh.— 
Behind him was slung a shield, which, though now dull and 
lustreless, had evidently in former days gleamed with tran- 
scendant brightness; and its centre was ornamented with the 
representation of an inverted crescent upon a spear’s point, 


days been wielded triumphantly over the consecrated plains 
of Palestine. Our hero’s jet black steed, unlike himself, 
was in most excellent condition, and would have done honor 
to the renowned Launcelot du Lac, or the chivalrous Pala- 
dins of Charlemagne! 

The youthful companion of our preux cavalier rode upon a 
gay pony that looked more like a native of Plinlimmon, or 
Penmaen Mawr, than the well taught palfrey of a gentle 
page. His dress was of dark brown, and in the front of a 
bonnet which became him admirably rose a single heron’s fea- 
ther; whilst a bag, containing a small Spanish guitar, in the 
handling of which the stripling was no novice, was secured 
by a leathern strap across the shoulders, and rested upon 
the cautle of the saddle. 

«“ Come hither, boy,”’ said the knight to his young fellow- 
traveller, whose rude palfrey ambled silently beside the 
prouder war horse of his master. “ ’Tis a houseless track 
that they have sent thee; art sure that thou art right ?” 

“ Sure, sir knight, that I follow the directions given me, 
but not sure that those directions are correct.” 








The grass was | 


without the knowledge of his history, it would have been | 
difficult to account. His hauberk, which consisted of one of 


above which the motto bon coup was inscribed, and estab- | 
lished beyond a doubt the fact of its having in its prouder | 


*‘T fear me, then,” added he of the plumeless helm, “ ©) 
must sleep to-night under the green wood tree, with the sky 
for our canopy, and the green sward for our bed; what say- 
est thou to that, my pretty page?” 

**We’ve slept so oft of late, sir knight, upon a damp 
couch that we need not, I think, be apprehensive of catching 
cold.” 

“ Well said, and wittily, my boy! The earth too is softer 
than a prison floor, and freedom may be set off against its 
other advantages. May thy next master’s favors teach thee 
to forget what thou hast suffered in my behalf. Heaven will, 
doubtless, soon free thee from the service of Sir Gaston de 
Biern.” 

** Heaven, I hope,” said the page, “ will at least keep me 
| loyal! and if my lord would but confide to my keeping the 
| secret of his grief, I vow by the shrine of a Becket, I never 
| will prove a traitor !’? 

The tear stood in young Eric’s eye as he gave expression 
to his feelings, which the knight perceiving, once more ad- 
dressed him : 
| * He that dares call thee such, will do it at his peril, 
| while Gaston de Biern has power to aid thee! Nor will I 
| give thee any longer cause to thiak that I suspect thy loyal- 

ty: attend then, while I gratify thy wish. Eight years ago, 
young as thou art, thou mays’t perhaps remember it—my 
liege, the warlike Edward, wrested from my hold the fair 
possessions of my ancestors—I was branded with the foul 
name of rebel, unknighted, and imprisoned. Justice is 
sometimes deaf as well as blind. Whilst my gallant sove- 
reign tarried upon his retarn from Palestine, at the Sicilian 
court of Charles, his lady, Eleanor, received into her train 
the fairest and the proudest daughters of Britain: among 
‘them was one whose matchless beauty fired my soul with 
love. I asserted successively the superiority of her charms 
in the tourney and the joust, using all honorable means to 
| merit her affection; and not altogether in vain, if this me- 
morial prove not the pledge of falsehood, (here Sir Gaston, 
| ungauntletting his hand, exhibited to his page a ring formed 
of a plaited lock of dark brown hair, ornamented with a 
small bright topaz.) ‘ John de Langueville,” he continued, 
“was my rival in the maiden’s love ; and jealous of the pre- 
ference shewn me, resolved upon my ruin. He whispered 
| yague rumors in Edward’s ear, touching my visits to the 
| queen’s apartments, and my liege lord in the presence of his 
| knightly eourt, charged me with treason! Indignant and 
| enraged, I swore the charge was false, and in an unguarded 
‘moment, threw down my gauntlet at my accuser’s feet. 
| Thereat the king, who brooked not this outrageous insult, 
| bade those around to disarm ime, but I felled to the earth the 
|eraven knights who sought to execute the royal mandate, 
| and flying from the scene of my disgrace arrived at home in 
safety. I prepared my eastle for a stout defence; but the 
| united arms of England were too powerful for a Gascon 
| knight to withstand. Ina few days the banner of St. George 
| floated above my towers, I was deprived of my inheritance 
and my sword, the proudest badge of knighthood, and im- 
mured, as thou knowest, in the dark dungeons of Winchester 
|—from which, thank heaven, we have at length escaped ! 
| This day, soruns the rumor, the knightly sports of the Lord 
| Mortimer commence at Ken! worth, where, if my information 
| be correct, the royal Edward should preside; him I am re- 
| solved to seek; and, either obtain his pardon, or fall beneath 
his lance. Ome day is already lost, but if fortune prove pro- 
pitious, to-morrow’s sun shall see me in the lists. Should 
_ imprisonment have so far unnerved my arm as to deprive me 
of the power of victory, and I fall, do thou preserve the ring 
which I have shewn thee; and shouldst thou ever discover 
its lovely owner, restore it, and tell her that Gaston de Biern 
| was foully belied, and parted with her gift but with his 
| life.” 
| The last olimmer of twilight had disappeared in the west, 
and the twinkling stars became more visible overhead, as 
our travellers arrived at the termination of the forest, and 
looking before them perceived that they were about to enter 
‘a wild and seemingly trackless waste. Here the knight 
| reined up his steed, and the gentle Eric instinctively follow- 
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“If thou canst now find thy path, my pretty page,” said Fate jee + hye with the sparkling dew, 
: : ; : = ' n 1@ stars are looking about for you, 
Sir Gaston, “ thou art the cunningest guide in Christendom ! As they wander slong through their fieids of blue, 
What sayest thou, boy? By our lady’s footstool! but I Bright fairies of the sky ! 
think we had better remain in the green wood till dawn; or 





wilt thou still lead on ?” a the eset ge dance hc 
é ss ng , e reside in the green-wocd tree 
Eric declared himself unable to officiate as guide any lon- And you who dwell below, 
ger—and voted in the name of his jaded palfrey, that they pe ppenee gration, and —- mines, ig 
should seek a night’s lodging in the shade of the forest.— ere the ruby glares, and the diainond shines, 


And tootstep of mortal] ne’er marred those designs 
Which only fairies know! 


Behold a knight in the holy shade 
Of your favorite oak is sleeping laid— 


Looking around them, therefore, for a convenient spot to bi- | 
vouac in, they distinguished ata short distance a majestic | 
oak, whose wide spreading branches promised them the 


shelter of which they were in search. Having dismounted, _ Sweet may his slumbers prove ! 
our hero rested his lance against the tree, and hanging his | His dreams, be they all of martial guise, 

ield the stump of one of its broken branches, and his | And the conqueror’s wreath, where beauty’s eyes 
shield upon po e Ns oroses © bite _ wel Enhances the worth of | e glittering prize, 
helmet upon another, seated himself (“ tell itnot in France; | And fires the soul with love! 

. . . >» . 

publish it not in the streets of Caerleon !”) upon the bare | Sleep on, Sir Knight, you have naught to fear 
ground ! : , 2 ; ; From the blunted sword, the pointless spear, 

“ Come hither, Sir Page,” said the knight, “and give me | al Of tilt or wild meee ; 

: q . Sa : rinces to-morrow shall envy the crown 
: strel | they 4 

one of thy soothing lays, for thou canst exercise thy min trel And sigh for lance to compete with thine own, 
art as well, I ween, under the greenwood tree as within the | 


In knightly achievements and deeds of renown, 
’Mid valor’s proud array! 


Fare ye well, fare ye well, lance and sword, 

The warning voice of the night’s own bird, 
That speaks of coming day, 

Summons us hence to the peaceful realm, 


walls of a prison.” 
With page-like alacrity the stripling proceeded to obey the | 
command of his lord, but had not far proceeded with his lay, 
when he perceived that the knight of the plumeless helm had 
already sunk into a profound slumber. Being himself not a Where pleasures unceasing all cares o’erwhelm, 
whit less weary than his lord, he thought it would be much | Then fare ye well, Knight of the Plumeless Helm, 
better to follow so laudable an example, than to continue his | Spirits, away, away! 
minstrelsy for his own amusement, or that of the mysterious 
beings who might be hoveri:g unseen around him. Accord- 
ingly, he stretched himself upon the green-sward, and, rest- 
ing his head upon a huge root of the old oak tree, which 


While the fairy musician exercised his scientific skill, a 
host of his companions, whieh it would have baffled the cun- 
ning of the sage John Dee to have exhibited in the best Ve- 

nice giass he ever possessed, joined in the song, whilst they 

seemed to have started above ground for the express purpose | danced about neck over heels like motes in the sunbeam, 
of forming him a pillow, bade adieu for a season to “the | evidently enjoying their orderless pranks with infinite satis- 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world. | faction. The dreary too-whoo of Minerva’s bird, however, 
at length, put a stop to their joyous revelry, and they disap- 

peared instanter with a loud whistling kind of noice, leaving 
— no trace behind thei, save that of the bright green circle in 
; PLEASANT DREAMS. he which they had gamboled, and from which the dew had been 

Gaston de Biern had the good fortune to live in those hal- | brushed by the action of their nimble feet. Almost at the 
cyon days when Puck and Oberon, with the whole race of | self-same instant the Gascon knight, whose dreams appear- 
Robin-good-fellows, footed it merrily in the moonshine, un- | ed to have been of that “ martial guise” invoke! for him by 
disturbed by the “ march of intellect,” or the prying curiosi- | his late visitors, started from his repose, exclai-zing, “ Ho- 
ty of science: when every oak had its sylvan deity, and| nor to the sons of the brave!” He, however, sc on found 
every green field its midnight, though invisible, revellers, | that he was neither witnessing the gallantry of ot 1ers, nor 
who traced their magie circles in the grass, or shed their | dressing his own spear for the knightly rencontre, icr his 


blessings, like the falling dew, upon their numerous and | hand struck against the nose of his “ berry-black steed,” 


faithful worshippers; now bestowing upon the dauntless | which, having quietly approached the ear of its lord, was 


knight an invulnerable shield, or tempering his glaive in whispering therein some “ gentle hint” and had thus been 
the dark and secret caverns ol the earth ;—and anon, dis-| the unconscious cause of his fancying he heard the spirit- 
daining not to reward the diligence of the house or dairy- stirring note of the herald of the lists. The sudden effort 
maid with a sparkling silver sixpence, dropped cunningly | awoke him, and as the frighted steed started back from the 
into her shoe while she slept ! effect of his unexpected salutation, Sir Gaston sprung upon 
his feet and seized the pendant bridle. Having now partly 
recovered from his dreams, he gazed about him, like a man 
who has missed something, but cannot recollect what; he, 
however, soon satisfied himself that all he had lately wit- 
nessed was but the “visions of the brain.” Turning his 
ing by intuitive perception that they had nothing to fear | ©Y®S eastward, he perceived that the heavens thereabouts 
from a sleeping knight and his stripling page, ventured from | Were assuming a greyish tinge, which he very naturally con- 
their unknown retreats, and round their favorite oak com. | ©luded te be the avant courier of the coming morn, notwith- 
menced their airy and fantastic gambols. First came their | t@nding the extreme brilliancy of the starry hosts which 
princely leader, and having with his moonbeam-like wand | 2ove and around him still studded the etherial vault. The 
traced a circle round the tree, sufficiently spacious to in- | ight which these emitted was just sufficient to enable him to 
close our sleepers within it—he sounded the merry bugle— descry the objects in his more immediate neighborhood ; and 
a spotless woodbine flower—and gave the signal for his fel- of these the first which attracted his notice, was the form of 
lows toadvance. Immediately the whole band rushed into the | his little foot page calmly reposing beneath the shadow of 
ring, which became intensely brilliant with the unceasing their luxuriant pavilion. 
corruscations of light emitted from the ten thousand tiny re-| “Soho, Sir Page!” exclaimed the knight, “ arise, and get 
vellers, one of whom, who seemed to be the minstrel of the | thee ready, boy, or I shall leave thee to thy dreams and the 
Elfin choir, seizing upon the neglected lute of the uncon- | company of the fairies, for by our lady’s footstool they have 
scious page, instantly, and without waiting to ascertain its | been footing it merrily upon the greensward to-night !” 


musical powers, began the following irregular Obedient to the well-known voice, Eric instantly sprung 





CHAPTER II. 





| 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas, 
Or farther for religion fled, | 
Or else they take their ease! 
No sooner had Morpheus sealed the eyes of our hero and | 
his attendant, than the Elfin beings above alluded to, know- | 
| 


SONG. upon his feet, and devoutly crossed himself, for he too as 

Merrily, cheerily, spirits that shun well as his lord soon recognized the well-known traces of 

The garish light of the noonday sun, | the Peris of the North. De Biern resumed. 
And the gaze of mortal eye; | “Well, my pretty page, art thou inclined to turn guide 
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again to-day? Or wilt thou resign the office to fortune, and 
the cunning of thy gentle palfrey ?” 


“T place, Sir Knight,’ was the reply, * but little faith in | 


the skill of my grey; but as we were told that Kenilworth 
lay to the north, we had best not seek it at least in that di- 
rection (pointing to the east) for there the dawn seems 
breaking.” 

* Most exce 
say’st, and if 
1 forebode 1 
get thee 
pidly 

«Oh, fear not Fortune, my lord!” said the stripling, with 
a burst of joy, “ see here is an earnest of her future favors!” 
So saying, he held up to the view of the astonished knight a 
sword whose extreme beauty and polish might have rivalled 
the famed Escalaber. Thanks to our visitors, this glorious 
boon, my lord, has not been sent you for nought; no, no, 
believe me, it promises better things !” 


llent adviser,” said the knight, “ be it as thou 
the beldame, Fortune, prove but kind for once, 
» evil from this day’s adventure. But come! 
ready, boy, for behold the east is brightening ra- 


Gaston de Biern scarcely knew what to think of this | 


strange adventure ; but perceiving that the sword was in- 
deed a thing that would bear handling, he grasped the prof- 
fered hilt, which, however, he had no sooner done, than he 
exclaimed, “By St. Jago, ’tis my own good sword! my 
Vraiacier !” ‘hen after gazing upon it for the space of se- 
veral minutes, and kissing the highly-polishd blade with all 
the fervent devotion of a true warrior of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he placed it in his hetherto empty scabbard. 
for his lance and shield, they were forthwith produced, and 
his wonder was still further increased on perceiving that 
both had undergone a most unaccountable change. 
point of the former glittered in the twilight like one of the 
stars overhead, and the latter was in perfect keeping with 
it; nor rust, nor stain was to be seen upon its now mirror- 
like surface. 
improvement, and, in short, every piece of armor he pos- 
sessed was as bright as if it had only just left the hand of 
the polisher. So that, thanks to the fairies! Sir Gaston 
de Biern might have now passed muster with the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, or the Knights of Round Table! 

‘* By the shrine of a Becket !” said he, as he gazed upon 
himself, but I think I am enchanted! Whither hast thou 
brought me, sirrah? Dost thou see? Dost thou know me, 
hey ?” 

At the name of a Becket, Eric devoutly crossed himself 
again—then with a smiling look replied to the interroga- 
tion of his lord: “I think, Sir Knight, you should be Sir 
Gaston de Biern of Gascony; but when the sun rises I shall 
be better able to determine. In the meantime, suppose we 
commence our journey, for the morning air is chill.” 

Our hero was no less anxious to set forward than his page, 
not doubting, that if he was, indeed, under the influence of 
fairy spells, they would be dissolved by the first brook that 
fortune might throw in his way: besides, being a stranger, 
and in a strange land, he was fearful another night might 
overtake him, without his reaching the goal of his desires, 
namely, “ La Table Ronde,” with its accompanying chival- 
rie sports of the Baron Mortimer, at which his sovereign 
Lord Edward the First was to preside, and assisted by the 


beauteous Alice, daughter of his noble host, to award to the | 


successful knights of the Tourney and the Joust the well- 
earned meed of victory. Having pronounced a benediction 
upon the invisible beings who had been so bountiful to him 
during his sleep, the Knight of the Plumeless Helm clapped 


spurs to his steed, and accompanied by his faithful attend- | 


ant, trotted away from the scene of his late mysterious ad- 
venture. 

His fears with respect to his being under the influence of 
some more than mortal power, were dispelled long ere sun- 


rise; for by that time, he had crossed more than one running | 
stream, which, as is well known, was the infallible test of | 
For many a weary mile our travellers con- | 


all Elfin spells. 
tinued their course over verdant fields and barren moors, 
without meeting with any thing by which they might ascer- 
tain if they were in the right or in the wrong road. 
length, however, about the hour of noon, they found them- 
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Calling | 


The | 


His helmet too had also uadergone a similar | 
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At 
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| broken and shattered state of which bore ample testimony to 
| the great traffic which it had very recently experienced.— 
“Ha! ha!” ejaculated the knight, delighted with the disco- 
| very, * by our lady’s sepulchre, but we’ve found the road at 
last! and if I can read these footprints aright, the place we 
are in search of lies yonder, to the left.” This remark was 
| accompanied with a corresponding motion on we part of both 
| manand horse.” The former rising in his stirrups, adjust- 
| ed himself afresh, and pricked the latter into a more spright- 
|ly pace; an example which his juvenile squire, who now no 
| longer acted in the responsible capacity of guide, was not 
| slow to follow. 

| ‘The hope-inspired surmise, that they were now drawing 
| near to their journey’s end, tended materially to increase 
| their speed, and infused fresh life into their drooping frames. 
| After continuing in their new line of march about half an 
' hour, the well-trained steed of the Gascon knight stopped 
short for a moment in his course, pricking up at the same 
time his attentive ears, in token of their having recognised 
some familiar and congenial sounds, although hitherto his 
equally attentive rider had not distinguished any note suffi- 
ciently spirit-stirring to affect the exquisitely sensitive feel- 
ings of knighthood ; but he had considerable faith in the ears 
of his Rosinante, and therefore prepared himself for the long 
| sought rencontre. Unstimulated either by whip or spur, the 
| latter mended his pace, and thereby forced the shorter legged 
palfrey of Eric into a brisk canter. In ashort time our hero 
was gladdened with the sight of the advance-guard pennon, 
near which a rude barrier was thrown across the road, and 
obstructed his farther advance. 

‘‘ Whither bound ?” demanded the rough voice of a stal- 
| wart yeoman, whose badge of service bespoke him to be of 
| the king’s household. 

“To the Tourney,” was the laconic reply. 

“Then know, sir knight, that thou canst not pass this 
| road to-day, unless thou resolvest to contest the passage of 
| arms with England’s doughtiest knights.” 

| [thank thee for the intelligence,” replied the fairy-fa- 
| vored lord of the shield and lance; “but I fear them not. 
Remove the barrier.” Such an adventure was, indeed, of all 
others, what Gaston de Biern most ardently wished for; and 
accordingly, as soon as the obstruction was removed, he 
proceeded on his way. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
THE TOURNAY. 

Searcely had Gaston de Biern cleared this advance-guard 
| barrier, when his ear was assailed by a loud flourish of trum- 
| pets, indicating evidently some movement among the assem- 
| bled chivalry; this was occasioned, as he afterwards ascer- 
| tained, by the departure of that personage whose presence 
| he most courted—the king of England! Edward, willing to 
| confer a mark of honor upon his princely entertainer, had 
| vested in him, for the remainder of the day, the office of 
| judge of the knightly contests, while he himself retired from 
' the bustle of the lists, to the quiet of the royal pavilion, 
| from which place the spot selected for the passage of arms 
| was distant about five miles. In a few minutes our hero 

reached the pendant shields of the six champions, who had 
undertaken its defence against all comers. As the blazonry 
|of the whole was alike unknown to him, he directed the 
point of his lance to the first on the row. Five golden lo- 
zenges upon a field gules, informed the learned in the 
science of heraldry, that it belonged to the descendant of the 
| renowned conqueror of Brecknock, Bernard Newmarch, ute- 
'rine brother of the still more renowned conqueror of Eng- 
land. Roger Newmarch, its present possessor, was a young 
knight of great promise and increasing fame, and who had 
in the sports of the preceling day, been thrice declared vic- 


tor. * But the race is pot to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong !” 





The Gascon’s choice was speedily made; he was hailed 
by the loud and simultaneous shouts of his gallant compeers, 
who were all anxious to put their valor to the proof. The 
| tilting ground was forthwith cleared—the gorgeously arrayed 


selves, to their no small joy, upon the king’s highway, the! heralds gave voice to their glory-breathing clarions, whilst 
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exalted station, the challenging shield of his lord and | as the sun,” and smiling as the morning of May, proved 
master ! | equally obedient to the well known call. First among the 

Every thing was speedily arranged, and the noble Morti- | fair ones came the bright-eyed Alice, accom) by hei 
mer having taken his seat, the marshal of the course sum- | noble sire and his royal guest. ‘“ La Reine de Beaute et des 
moned the combatants to prcpare themselves to put their | amours” took her seat beneath a splendid canopy of son 
courage and skill to the test of practice. The odds were de- | tapestry, the brilliancy of whose hues reflected by a rosy tinge 
cidedly against our adventurer; for, besides being unknown, | upon her otherwise pallid complexion—she appeared in some 


he was encumbered with the heavy arms of real warfare, degree indisposed ; her eye—the soul’s true index—though 
while his rival for renown glittered in the lighter and more | naturally sparkling and bright, even to a proverb, was want 
splendid habiliments of the tourney. But though aware of | ing in both lustre and vivacity. There was, indeed, a lack 
his disadvantage in this respect, he refused the offer of the | of spirit in her whole air, indicating some inward feeling at 
marshal to furnish him with arms and armor better suited to | variance with outward appearances: which, however, was 
the nature of his present emprise ; and, the protecting cronal | not much to be wondered at, seeing that, where so many 
having been properly fixed to the point of his lance, he took | were contending for the honor of her hand, it might so hap 
his appointed stand, to await the necessary signal, with all | pen that she would be required, in consonance with the spirit 
the proud and graceful bearing of an experienced knight. | of the age, to bestow it upon one, while her ailections were 
Anon {the trumpets sounded the charge, and the jousters | placed upon another. 
dashed forward with gallant impetuosity. By an unfortu- Upon the right hand of the fair daughter of Sir Roger Mor 
nate stumble of our hero’s steed, his lance missed its object, | timer, stood the dauntless king of England; to the point ot 
and the first course consequently redounded to the honor of | whose Jance was attached the crimson pennon of the Queen 
his antagonist. Not so the next; fer while he skilfully | of Beauty, denoting its present possessor to be the Knight of 
avoided the romance thrust of the Norman spear, his own | Honor. Upon a signal given by this badge of indisputable an 
well-directed stroke came in contact with the corslet of the thority, the heralds blew their trumpets, and the pursuviants 
latter, and the loser of the first, was declared the victor of | at arms commanded the anxious knights to “come forth!” 
the second course. The trumpets now sounded the third Immediately the lists presented as proud and gorgeous dis- 
and last charge; and fortune again declared in his favor. | play as was ever feigned by the wildest of oriental fancies, 
With rare, but truly chivalrous dexterity, he broke away the | with all its splendid and romantic adjuncts of genii and en 
rest of his opponents lance, which thereby swerving from its | chanters to boot. The gallant aspirants for fame passed in 
direct line struck him traversewise, and was broken upon the | review before the throne, bowing as they were in duty bound 
bow of his saddle. “ Bon coup, Sir Knight of the Plumeless | to do, to her by whom it was occupied, and from whose fair 
Helm!” exclaimed the marshal and the officers-at-arms, and | hand each hoped to receive, ere long, the meed of victory. 
the cry was triumphantly echoed by all, save the partisans | Like compliments were also paid by the knights to the more 
and attendants ofthe vanquished Newmarch. The heart of | immediate objects of their choice, who, ranged in “ burning 
young Eric bounded for joy, and his voice was raised to its | rows,” in the well-constructed amphitheatre above, watched 
highest pitch in swelling the chorus of his master’s praise. with anxious solicitude the movements of their chivalric 
Sir Gaston de Biern seemed, indeed, the only person who | worshippers; and by the soul-inspiring glances of their eyes, 
was not affected by the issue of the encounter. He kepthis | urged them to the performance of deeds of noble daring. 
seat, unmoved, waiting till the bustle had subsided; when | But among all the proud and glittering champions who ap- 
again advancing to the pendant shields, he guided his rocket. | peared in the lists, the Knight of Honor sought in vain for 
ed spear to that of Sir Gerhard Neville, a knight of untar- | the wearer of the Plumeless Helm, the tale of whose achieve- 
nished reputation in the annals at least of real, if not of chi- | ments on the preceding day had reached the royal ear, cloth- 
valric contests. With soldier-like alacrity, Sir Gerhard pre- | ed in the glowing colors of exaggeration and romance. But 
pared to meet his unknown challenger; but in the conflict | while Edward was excited by curiosity alone, the breasts of 
was equally unfortunate with his predecessor. Victory the | others were agitated by hope and fear, and many 4 keen eye 


second time also declaring in favor of our hero, who twice | was turned, through the loop-hole of the basinet, towards 
contended for the honor of passing the imaginary barrier, | the tent of the mysterious stranger, into which courtesy and 
and with equal success. Again he rode up to the two1e-| the law of knighthood forbade an entrance. Fortunately, 
maining shields, one of which he was about to touch, when | we are possessed of the very cap which the love-sick Hassan 
the judge of the lists flung down his warder, and announced | pilfered from the quarrelsome urchins of the renowned island 
that the passage of arms had already been won by the Knight | of Wakwak, and therefore, being under no necessity of ob- 
of the Plumeless Helm ! serving these punctilious regulations, we can enter the tent 


This event produced no small commotion among the lords | without fear of detection. 

of the shield and lance, anda thousand guesses were formed | ‘How goes the field?” inquired its noble tenant of his 
asto who the stranger knight could be, not one of which as | page, squire, and messenger—for Eric was each and all by 
may readily be supposed proved correct. The herald solicit- | turns, and replied tothe question of his master with becom- 
ed his name, but in vain. The conqueror determined upon | ing brevity. 

remaining incognito if possible, until the result of the next “The spectators already crowd the scailolding.—The 
day’s adventures would, he hoped, enable him to declare him- | Queen of Beauty hath taken her seat—upon her left stands 
self to some purpose. He, however, refused not the seat as-| her sire, the brave Lord Mortimer, while on her right the 
signed him by the lord of Kenilworth near those of his glory- | king waves the pennon of the Knight of Honor. Below, in 





seeking companions, in which with his loyal and delighted | the lists, all is bustle and array—the impatient knights have 
page he spent the night, whilst his less successful rivals | already bowed before the throne, and I left them arranging 
crowded round the romantic table of their noble host, each | themselves for the encounter; so that in a short time the 
eagerly asserting the superior beauty of his lady love, or | trumpets will doubtless sound for the onset.” — 
vowing to remove on the morrow, the foul stain which the; As the last words passed his lips the martial peal was 
shield of English knighthood had received from an unknown | heard ; whereat our hero, starting from his seat, was about 
lance. | to poise his formidable spear; but bis faithtu! squire inter- 
The morrow came, and with it all the din of preparation | posed. “Not so, not so, my lord—the marshal hath sent to 
for the next and most important act of the tournament. | the knight of the Plumeless Helm weapons better suited to 
With the first appearance of dawn, the ropes which parted | the courteous assaults of the tourney, and requests him to 
the lists were tightened, and the pages and squires were ac- lay aside the sword and lance of battlefield, and enter the 
tively employed in passing to and fro, and in making the ne- | lists armed with these glaives courtois. 
cessary arrangements for the coming display. As the regent; Here the speaker presented him with a sword and lance 
of day advanced on his celestial course, the voice of the | duly prepared for the bioodless sports which it was intended 
trumpet summoned the spectators to their places; princes | should be performed; but instead of receiving them he laid 





and nobles came forth at its bidding, apparelled in all the ! his hand upon the hilt of his own trusty falchion, and ex- 
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the squire of the Norman knight reached down from its | magnificence of crimson and gold; while ladies, “ beautiful 
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claimed, “ Ne, by our lady’s footstool ! I will not change 
my Vraiacier for the best glaive in Christendom ! Thinkest | 
thou, boy, the Elfin spirits by whom it was restored, intend- | 
ed I should part with it so lightly ?—Yet, stay! *twere best, | 
perhaps, I should first be sure that *tis indeed my own good | 
sword.”—And so saying, he drew the beaming weapon from 
its sheath, and proved its mettle against the oaken pillar 
upon which his arms had hung during the night. At one 
stroke it severed in twain the opposing substance, hard as it | 
was, with as much ease as the falchion of Velint—the thrice- 
tempered Meinung, divided the floating bale of wool. After 
which, our knight returned it to its scabbard, fully satisfied | 
of its identity. 

The bustle and shouting which almost instantly followed 
the clarion’s spirit-stirring notes, announced to Sir Gaston 
de Biern that the moment of trial was at hand. ‘* Away, 
my pretty page,”’ said he, “and bring hither my steed.— 
Quick, quick, for the jousters will close in an instant.” | 
Eric bounded off like a roe to execute his master’s bidding 
—though altogether at a loss to conceive what motives could | 
possibly have induced him thus to delay his appearance in 
the lists until the contest had begun. But this was evident- 
ly nothing more than a cunning manceuvre to escape the in- 
quisitive eye of his offended sovereign, which he could not) 
have done had he mingled with the combatants ere the tu- 
mult and confusion, necessary to most orderly conducted con- 
flict, had commenced. When informed that his courser was 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE COMBAT A L’OUTRANCE. 


De Langeville’s fall was more dishonorable than danger- 
ous, yet the sudden and unusual shock so stunned his bodily 
and mental powers, that he was borne by his friends, among 
the most active of whom was Mortimer, into an adjoining 
tent in a state of comparative insensibility, while his victo- 
rious rival was forced by those around him into the presence 
of the King of England and the Queen of Beauty, before 
whose exalted throne he bowed in token of dutiful obei- 
sance, without, however, removing from his head the casque 
which had become so distinguished for the valor and prowess 
of its wearer, and so talked of for its own singularity. 

“Sir Knight of the Plumeless Helm,” said the royal judge, 
“welcome to the lists of Kenilworth! Thrice welcome, 
though the flower of English chivalry hath fallen beneath 
thy lance! Knowest thou whom thou hast vanquished ?” 

“ John de Langeville,” replied the conqueror, “a false 
and craven knight, as I will prove to the utterance! There 
lies my gage !”’ and so saying, he flung down his gauntlet. 

Edward was surprised at the apparent audacity and bold- 
ness of the knight, at the same time that he admired his 
bravery and prowess, and would fain have urged him to re- 
voke his challenge; but as consistently with his knightly 
character he could not dictate to a brother in arms, he re- 
ferred to the lady arbitress to know whether or not it was 


waiting, he hastened to the entrance of his pavilion, armed | her good will and pleasure to permit a challenge a l’outrance 
with the blunted lance; thus in part complying with the | to be given or received within the limits of her jurisdiction. 
wish of the marshal, and the courteous laws of chivalry; Though the beauteous Alice, ’tis true, was unprepared for 
while his good sword still hung beside him. He now vault- | this appeal, she betrayed greater agitation when called upon 
ed into the saddle, and caracoled his steed to the barrier, | to pronounce judgment upon the point than could fairly be 
within which he was immediately admitted; when, dressing | supposed to have arisen from an occurrence by no means 


his lance to its rest, he dashed forward into the very thick- 

est of the melee, while the loud shouts of the spectators | 
gave notice to those more actively engaged, of the presence 

of the Knight of the Plumeless Helm; and, mingling with | 
the braying of the martial music, and the din of the mail- | 
clad combatants, produced an uproar which made the very | 
welkin ring again. 

By our sword and sceptre !” said the king, addressing his | 
noble host, “‘ but yonder knight bears himself gallantly.— | 
See! see, my Lord!—By St. George, he’!] unhorse our fa- | 
vorite—and thy future son-in-law.—There, my brave Mor- 
timer, said I not so ?”” 

The monarch was, indeed, right—Sir Gaston de Biern | 
having succeeded in overthrowing his antagonist, though | 
the doughtiest knight in the lists; and one whose prowess | 
and good fortune had often been the theme of minstrel song | 
in hall and lady’s bower. Sume over-ruling power, how- 
ever, appeared on the present occasion, to have directed | 
him in the selection of the lance which of all others he had | 
most reason to shun,and the knight whom he had most deep- 
ly injured; for the vanquished warrior proved to be no other | 
than John de Langeville, the rival of our hero’s early love 


and the original cause of his late long and painful impri- | 
sonment. 


When the knight of the Emerald Shield (so called from | 
the cognizance of its lord’s being a hart lodged on a field, 
vert) was borne so unexpectedly to the ground, a shout par- | 
taking mere of surprise than either of applause or disappro- | 
bation, burst simultaneously from the dense throng of spec- | 
tators, and so startled many of the less experienced com- | 
batants, who were too intent upon their own adventures to 
pay much attention to those of others, that it became abso- 
lutely necessary to suspend the conflict. The Knight of | 
Honor aceordingly gave the requisite signal, and the cry | 
of “a Postelle, a Vostelle,” was so effectually raised by 
the well practised heralds and officers at arms, that the | 
most ardent and impetuous paused in their career, and re- | 
tired to their respective stations. The Baron Mortimer | 
started forward to the front of the scaffolding, and even his | 
fair daughter could not refrain from advancing a few steps | 


uncommon in those days of tiltsand tournaments, when the 
word of woman was in very many cases the only law to 
which man paid a willing obedience. 

‘« Let not the pastimes of peace, Sir King, be turned into 
those of war!” was her laconic reply, but it was imperative; 
and with this sovereign message the Knight of Honor re- 


| turned to the challenger, but he returned too late to effect its 


peaceful purpose. Whilst he parleyed with La Reine, some 


| over-ofticious friend of Sir John de Langeville had taker up 


the gage, and carried it to the challenged hero, who having 
partly recovered from his stupor, and finding himself unin- 
jured by his late fall, swore by the faith and honor of a 
knight to accept the cartel. He accordingly commanded 
his armorial ensign to be removed from the entrance of his 
tent, aud dispatched an esquire with his mortal defiance to 
the Knight of the Plumeless Helm. All attempts at pacifi- 
cation being now at an end, it only remained to announce 


the names of the combatants, and to prepare for the perilous 
engagement. 


In compliance with the demand of the herald to be fur- 
nished with his name, the Gascon hero, as he slowly un- 
laced his helmet and removed it frcm his head, gave the re- 
quired information.—“ Gaston de Biern,” said he.—* Gas- 
ton de Biern ?” repeated the king, in an interrogative tone 
of mingled anger and surprise. ‘The name acted like a talis- 
man, and ‘* Gaston de Biern” was re-echoed by the surround- 


_ing chivalry with similar expressions of wonder and aston- 


ishment, while, from the lips of a few, the ominous excla- 
mation of “ treason” escaped. 


“ Treason, by the rood!” exclaimed Edward; “but it 
shall never be said of King Henry’s son that he sheltered 
his sovereignty behind the shield of his knighthood.” ‘hen, 
with a look and air of kingly haughtiness, he addressed him- 
self to the knight: “ Gaston de Biern, the lists are free for 
you te combat in !” 

‘* Nay, but my liege,” rejoined the latter, “tis not enough; 
as a victor in the tournament and joust I claim a boon!”— 
Edward waved his pennon in token for the speaker to pro- 
ceed, and he did so, “ For eight long years, my liege, have 




















sez om a | I been imprisoned under the foul, false charge of treason. 
to ascertain by ocular demonstration if her intended “lord Sir John de Langeville knows the charge is false; and this 


“va page had indeed been vanquished, as well as per-| good sword shall force him to confess ere long that it was 
aps to obtain a glimpse of the fortunate victor. | he alone provoked me to rebellion, or if it does not, let me 
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die degraded and disgraced! But ere I stake my life to 
this adventure, I would fain know if ’mid the throng of 
beauty which I see, there be not one at least that will grant 
me he: support? My leige, there was a bright-eyed dam- 
sel once whose love I won, as this long-cherished pledge 
can testify: I would now restore it if she mistrusts the just- 
ness of my cause. Come hither, boy; go, bear this jewel 
to the Queen of Beauty!” 


At these words the watchful Eric stepped foward to re-| 
ceive the ring which his master held forth to him, and ad- | 
vancing to the fair judge of the lists, laid it at her feet.— 


The lovely Alice, who, while the foregoing colloquy was held, 
became so agitated as to require the utmost exertions of her 


fair friends and attendants to prevent her from being over- | 


powered by her emotions, received the proflered relic, and 
kissing it with all the devotion and enthusiasm of true and 
unalterable love, restored it again to the page, and immedi- 
ately concealed her blushing countenance in her richly- 
wrought kerchief, while the over-joyed knight received the 
pledge, and retired, unquestioned and uninterrupted, from 
the throng of his chivalrous companions, who were too 
much surprised at what they beheld todo anght save gaze 
in silence at their fortunate brother in arms. 
indeed, no small cause for surprise; and all were equally at 


a loss to conceive what could possibly have induced the | 
plighted bride of Sir John de Langeville to bestow so dis- | 
tinguishing and so unequivocal a mark of her affection 


upon the man who in a short time was to meet him in the 
deadly rencontre. 


from their stupor, by commanding them to withdraw, in or- 


der that they might prepare the lists for the approaching | 
combat; and during the interval they were so occupied con- | 


€ The Lord Mor- | 
timer, altogether unable to account for his daughter’s late | 


jecture was busy as toits probable results. 


conduct, and indignant at seeing his parental authority so 


little regarded, expostulated with the agitated maiden inno | 


very knightly terms, unrestrained even by the presence of 
royalty itself, and swore by a Becket’s shrine, that if any 
harm happened to the knight whom he had selected for her 
future Lord, “ he would send her forthwith to a nunnery !” 


She herself was alike insensible to his menaces and his an- | 


ger; and many a gallant scion of chivalry lauyhed in his 
sleeve at the enraged baron, well knowing that the bright- 


eyed Alice would never be long immured in a convent’s | 


walls, while so many brave lords of the lance and sword 
were ready and anxious to devote both to her service. 


By the hour of noon the necessary arrangements were 
completed ; and the amphitheatre became thronged with si- 
lent or with whispering spectators, all equally desirous and 
impatient to behold the display of true courage and knightly 
skill which was about to take place. 


where it was to take place : among others, Alice Mortimer, 
though the most interested in its issue, quitted not her cham- 
ber; many alittle foot page, however, took his station near 
the dais, in order to convey from time to time to his half- 
hoping, half-despairing lady the intelligence of what was 
passing without. King Edward presided in the judgment 
seat ; while the restless Lord of Kenilworth now held a mo- 
mentary pariey with the marshal, and anon hastened to en- 


courage his chosen knight, who was already cased in full pa- | 
noply of steel and brass, and curbed in with difficulty his fiery | 


steed, which impatient as its rider for the onset, pawed the 
level ground and covered its gilded bit with snow-white 
foam. 


The martial trump was at length heard, and with its first 
note the Lord of the Emerald Shield bounded into the lists, 
and was loudly cheered by his friends and fellow nobles, as 
well as by all the gentles of the land. His early appearance 
inspired them with confidence, and occasioned his late de- 
feat to be for the time almost forgotten; whilst, on the other 
hand, the tardiness of his rival’s coming, augured but little 
in his favor. The trumpet, indeed, had brayed forth its 
last notes ere Sir Gaston thought proper to enter the arena. 
His appearance had undergone no alteration, save that the 
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There was, | 


As the contest was to | 
be for life or death, many a timid damsel avoided the scene | 





| lance of the courteous tourney had been exchanged for the 
| tough spear with which on the preceding day he had over- 
come the brave and knightly defenders of the passage of 
| arms ; and that the bridle arm displayed his invulnerable 
| and fairly-polished shield. 

Expectation beamed in every eye, and silence flung a 
| mystic charm round the scene, which the monarch’s signal 
| dissipated ina moment. The onset note was sounded—the 
| ropes were severed, and the combatants dashed forward in 
true knightly style. In the twinkling of an eye they met, 
| but the shock was issueless; each having at the same instant, 
| and with equal skill, warded off his antagonist’s lance, nei- 
| ther could boast of any advantage. The second course like- 
wise served only to display the scientific dexterity of the as- 
sailants. For the third time they dressed their lances (o 
their rests, and gave their steeds the rein. The shield of 
our hero was again impenetrable, but that of his opponent 
proving false, gave free passage to the well-aimed thrust of 
the Gascon, and was fairly pinned to the corslet of its lord, 
who was also borne from his seat by the superior strength 
and prowess of hisfoe. As he fell upon the soft sand he re- 
ceived little or no injury by the fall, and recovered himself in 
an instant; while the cheering cry of “ Honor to the sons of 
the brave,” bursting forth from the assembled thousands, in- 
spired him with fresh vigor. The Knight of the Plumeless 
Helm, dismounting, flung away his shield and advanced to 
meet his half-conquered rival, whose bright sword was al. 
ready ‘ beating the empty air” in token of proud defiance.— 





| The struggle on foot proved long and desperate ; but was at 
The officers at arms soon, however, aroused the champions | 


last terminated by the fairy-gifted glaive, the Vraiacier, fore- 
ing its way through the brazen helmet of De Langeville, and 
cleaving it in an oblique direction, it penetrated with the 
same blow through the shoulder greaves, and by the wound 
it made, entirely disabled his sword arm from any further 
effort. The wounded knight at the same moment fell all his 
length upon the earth, and the blood flowed profusely from 
both his head and shoulder. The victor, with soldier-like 
alacrity, unlaced his shattered helmet, and demanded as the 
price of life a confession of his guilt and treachery. Almost 
unconscious of what he did, Langeville complied with this 
demand :—“ Heaven was with thee,” he muttered; “ Thine 
was the better cause.” ‘“ Enough, I ask no more !” said Sir 
Gaston de Biern, and therewith withdrew the threatening 
falchion from the naked and defenceless throat of his van- 
quished enemy. ‘Then turning away he preseuted himself 
before his sovereign and laid the sword of victory at his feet 
—while the squires and officers at arms bore off the bleeding 


' knight to his pavillion, where the leeches were already in 


attendance to apply their healing balsams to his wounds. 


The conqueror was hailed with the greetings of a thou- 
sand tongues, and the clangor of a thousand warlike instru- 
ments ; but disregarding both, and intent upon the primary 
object of his journey to the round table of Kenilworth, he 
hastened to lay his plumeless helm near his Vraiacier, be- 
fore the throne of the royal arbitrator of the chivalrous con- 
| tests, and kneeling himself beside them, besought the par- 
don of his liege lord and master. Edward had a soul too 
noble and too princely, to cherish hatred or malice against a 
brother knight, or to allow any one to exceed him in an act 
of generosity. Rising therefore in his seat with a grace of 
port and bearing which proclaimed him “ every inch a 
king,” he replied to the request of the suppliant hero—“ Sir 
Gaston de Biern, we have done you wrong; but by the 
word and honor of a king, it shall be recompensed. What, 
ho! my lord of Mortimer! what sayest thou now to the 
| Knight of the Plumeless Helm? Seekest thou a braver son- 

in-law ? Or wilt thou still bestow the hand of the Lady 
Alice upon the vanquished John de Langeville ?” 

“ My liege,” replied the proud, though now abashed ba- 
ron, “ never, while I live, shall a false and craven knight, 
if Lam aware of it, quarter his arms with those of Morti- 
mer. The Lady Alice shall be free to choose.” 


This every one knew was waking a virtue of necessity ; 
for, after the demonstrative proof of affeetion given by the 
dameself herself not many hours before, her choice was a rid- 

| dle already solved. And on being appealed to upon thesub- 
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ject, she mack ruple in declaring that her first love 
should be her future lord. 

At the banguet in the evening, our hero received from the 
hand of his hetroithed bride, the rewards of valor which he 
had so well earned, and the next morning was blessed with 
the hand itself; his prince at the same time restored to him 
his hereditary possessions, and commanded that in future he 
should add to the quarterings of his shield a plumeless helm, 

ance of the renown which he had that day ac- 
quired as its wearer. Thus the sports of Kenilworth were 
concluded, as it was intended they should, by a bridal, 
though by an unexpected but fortunate accident the bride- 
groom was changed. 

Young Eric was rewarded for his fidelity and attachment, 
by being made the favorite attendant upon the happy bride 
of his beloved master ; who, returning to his native land, 
passed the residue of his days happily and honorably ; and 
when gathered to his fathers, left a name behind him which 
shall endure till the waves of time wash away the glowing 
records of romantic chivalry, and with them the valorous 
achievements i of the Plumeless Helm.” 


° ’ 
in rememor 


OL if 


A ‘TRIP TO GRETNA GREEN. 

The lovers in the broken down chaise are roaring after 
the postillion ; he is as deaf as the post by which he passes, 
and will surely reach ‘ Gretna” before the fair. 

THE COACHMAN’S LAMENT. 


Am—** O give me but my Arab Steed,”’ 


Farewell my ribbons, and, alaek ! 


Farewell my t 
Mail-coach-men now hay: 
And engineers the bag, 


arag ; 


got the sack, 


| whip alike are broke— 
my yarmint team 
That used to cut along like smoke, 
But couldn’t go like steam. 
It is, ed, a bitter cup, 
‘Thus to be sent to pot; 


— 
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My bosom boils at boiling up 
A gallop or a trot. 

My very brain with fury’s rack’d, 
That railways are the rage ; 

I’m sure you'll never find them act, 
Like our old English stage. 


A man whose passion’s crost, is sore, 
Then pray excuse my pet ; 

I ne’er was overturn’d before, 
But now am quite upset. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 


The Poets, they say, (and deny it who can,) 
That once on a time, in the sacred divan, 
Minerva the Arts with the Sciences join’d, 
And ask’d them to tell her how Man is defin’d ? 


First Grammar, believed him a noun undeclined, 
So curious his body, so searchless his mind ; 

Or a short interjection of wedding and wo, 

His birth isan ah! and his death is an oh! 


Next Logic, defin’d him an enthymeme brief, 

Wheie one thing is wanting, that sometimes the chief; 
His birth antecedent, begins life’s short tale, 

His death as the consequent never can fail. 


Dame Rhetoric, next at the board took her station, 
And gave her opinion he was an oration ; 

Exordium his birth, and narration his life, 

Peroration his exit, the end of all strife. 


Arithmetie thought him a tule in reduction, 

So wasting his body,—his spirit a fluxion. 

A drop in duration, too little to sever 

From the ocean that flows on for ever and ever. 


Geometry, deem’d him a spherical figure. 

Poor men are small circles, and rich ones the bigger ; 
But still her opinion decidedly ran, 

That he ends in the point where at first he began. 


Astronomy, said he resembled a moon, 

A brightness all spotted and changing so soon; 

Cold, fickle, unequal, now cloudy, then bright, 

An emblem of man, in her waning and light. 
Geography, view’d him as misery’s map, 

Whether hoary with age, or a babe on the lap; 

Full of deserts, voleanoes, rocks, whirlpools, and bogs ; 
His centre all fire, and his surface all fogs; 


| Music thought him a drum, because hollow i? th’ middle, 
| If noisy, a trumpet, when foppish, a fiddle ; 
If vainly loquacious, a cymbal would suit, 


When thankful a harp, and when loving a lute. 


Horticulture described him a delicate flow’r, 

That blooms but a season, and dies in an hour; 
She said, if another brief emblem might pass, 

In his youth he was green, in his age wither’d grass. 
Geology spoke, and she thought him red earth, 

A bit of warm clay, when a babe he had birth; 
His food, physic, raiment, earth wholly supplies, 
And ’tis dust turned to dust, when he finally dies. 
Pneumatics, defined him, a shadow of morn, 

A vapor ignited the moment ’tis born ; 

The shade of a shadow, that passeth away, 

The dream of a vision, the breath of a day. 


Typography, thought him a common-place book, 
And said his contents were by many mistook ; 
But whether by wisdom or vanity penn’d, 

His birth is a preface, a finis his end. 

Morality deem’d him an ocean of evil, 

A Pandora’s box, yea, a limb of the Devil ; 

A den, where the vipers of wickedness breed, 
Immoral in practice, a libel in creed. 


Religion spoke last, and all sweet was her sentence; 

She thought him half angel, when brought to repentance ; 
If faith in Messiah, and love, spread its leaven 
Through his nature renew’d, it was miniature Heaven. 
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Extract from an unpublished volume of 
SCRIPTURE SKETCHES. 
BY N, P, WILLIS. 

ee 


a. * * * * 


* * : 
As he spoke, a step, 
Light as an antelope’s the threshold press’d, 

And like a beam of light into the room 

Enter’d Mephibosheth. What bird of Heaven, 

Or creature of the wild—what dower of earth— 
Was like this fairest of the sons of Saul! 

The violet’s cap was harsh to his blue eye, 

Less agile was the wild barb’s fiery step. 

His voice drew hearts to him. His smile was like 
The incarnation of some blessed dream, 

Its joyousness so sunn’d the gazer’s eye. 

Fair were hislocks. Hissnowy teeth divided 

A bow of Love, drawn with a scarlet thread. 

His cheek was like the moist heart of the rose ; 
And, but for nostrils of that breathing fire 

That turns the lion back, and limbs as lithe 

As is the velvet muscle of the pard, 

Mephibosheth had been too fair for man. 


As if he were a vision that would fade, 

Rizpah gaz’d on him. Never, to her eye, 

Grew his bright form familiar, but, like stars, 

That seem each night new litin a new Heaven, 
He was each morn’s sweet gift to her. She lov’d 
Her first-born, as a mother loves her child, 
Tenderly, fondly. But for him—the last— 

What had she done for Heav’n to be his mother! 
Her heart rose in her throat to hear his voice, . 
She look’d st him forever thro’ her tears, 

Her utterance, when she spoke to him, sank down 
As if the lightest thought of him had lain 

In an unfathom’d cavern of her seul, 

The morning light was part of him, to her— 

What broke the day for but to show his beauty ? 
The hours but measur’d time till he should come, 
Too tardy sang the bird when he was gone. 

She would have shut the flow’rs, and call’d the star 
Back to the mountain-top, and bade the sun 

Pause at Eve’s golden door, to wait for him. 


Was this a heart gone wild?—or is the love 

Of mothers like a maduess! Such as this 
Is many 1 poor one in the humble home, 

Who silently and sweetly sits alone, 

Pouring her life all out upon her child. 
What cares she that he does not feel how close 
Her hearts beats after his—that all unseen 

Are the fond thoughts that follow him by day, 
And watch his sleep like angels—and, when mov'd 
By some sore-needed Providence, he stops 

In his wild path and lifts a thought to Heaven, 
What cares the mother that he does not see 

The link between the blessing and her prayer ! 
He who once wept with Mary —angels keeping 
Their unthank’d watch—are a fereshadowing 

Of what love isin Hoaven. We may believe 
That we shall know each c:her’s forms hereafter, 
And, in the bright fields of the better land, 

Call the lost dead to us. Oh conscious heart! 
That in the lone paths of this shadowy world 
Hast blest all light, however dimly shining, 

That broke upon the darkness of thy way— 
Number thy lamps of love, and tell me now 
How many canst thou re-light at the stars 

And blush not at their burning? One—one only— 
Lit while your pulses by one heart kept time 

And fed with faithfui fondness to your grave— 








(Tho’ sometimes with a hand stretch’d back from Heav’n) 
Stedfast thr’ all things—near, when most forgot— 

And with its finger of unerring truth 

Pointing the lost way in thy darkest hour— 

One lamp—thy Mother’s love—amid the stars 

Shall lift its pure flame changeless, and before 

Thethrone of God burn thro’ eternity— 

Holy—as it was lit and lent thee here. 

* * * - * * * * oe 


OMNIBUS HINTS. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 





It is an admitted principle in intercourse with those stran- 
gers and comparatively slight acquaintances whom one may 
chance to meet, that any civility is a waste of good nature, 


and that any tender of accommodation is not legal tender, 





by the laws of the code selfish. Starting with this plain, obvi- 
ous, and convenient axiom, the true omnibus rider will find 
ne difficulty in making himself thoreughly disagreeable, and 
thus reaching the acme of perfection in omnibus manners 
and morals, Leaving the exploded notion that there may 
be somebody in the world beside yourself to the unsophisti- 
cated, you, dear reader will carefully conform to the follow- 
ing rules, on all proper occasions, and adopt such others as 
circumstances may dictate. 

In seating yourself, be careful, if the stage is not already 
crowded, to make a delta of your legs above the knees. 
Spread yourself so as to occupy the room for two, at any 
rate, and for three if your legs are long enough. Do not, on 
any persuasion, hint,or consideration, abate the rigor of your 
niuscles, or close »your legs a single inch—no matter who 
gets in, or how crowded the “bus” may be. What’s the 
odds, so long as you’re comfortable ? 

If you have to get into a stage in which any person is 
seated before you, be careful, under some - pretext or other, 
to force your elbow into his or her side, as far as you can 
push it, If done with a proper jerk, it creates an agreeable 
surprise in the party thus operated upon, and teaches him or 
her practical anatomy. Ifthe victim happens to be a lady 
a benefit is often done to the curious, for the demolition of 
starch and whalebone reduces her corners to their primitive 
level, and exposes the deceptions of the toilet. 

If you chew tobacco, be careful to be armed with a dou- 
ble charge of Mrs. Miller’s best, and most pungent. Onions 





or garlic, or brandy and water, or snuff, or high flavored ci. 
gars, or any other like agreeable aromatic, or all together, 
give you additional consequence. If those next youon the 
same seat are so impolite as to turn their heads from you, 
watch your chance and give it to them—right between 
mouth and nose, and then they will both smell and taste it. 
What right have others not to like what you do? By skil- 
ful management, and adroit gunnery, you may hit every 
person on the opposite seat successively, or, indeed give 
them a broadside which shall take them all at once. To 
| sneeze or cough when your mouth and nose are thus odorif- 
_erously filled, is a perfect Paixhan bomb, which is always 
decidedly effective. Besides these resources of offensive war 
| within yourself, there are others at hand, which may be 
| plied to excellent purpose, ex gr: 
If an aged gentleman or a decrepit old lady, wishes to 
stop the carriage, don’t on any account pull the string. Let 
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every one attend to self. And after the coach is fairly stop- | 
ped, and the decrepit indiv idual wishes to pass the sixpence | 
to the driver, don’t touch it, and don’t let any body else. | 
Make a feint to pass the money which feint will keep | 
others still. It is delightful to see an infirm person tumbling | 
about among the snarl of legs in an omnibus, and teaches | 
such that they have no business to grow old or grow weak. | 
When the said infirm customer has paid the fare, and is | 
just getting out, having staggered among the legs of others 
till no strengh is left in his or her own, watch your chance. 
Suppose it to be a lady, for instance. She is just on a poise, 
where the weight of her body, the bother of her parasol, and 
perchance her bundle, the inconvenience of her position, 
and the weakness of her legs, all predispose her for a fall. 
Now’s your time! Jerk the string, sing out like a major, 
“Go on!” andif the driver should not happen to be look. 
ing, you may by this dexterous manewuvre, sprain the old 
lady’s ancle, if. you don’t throw her flat in the mud, or | 
break her leg. Oh! By the same jerk and | 


shout you may sometimes pitch a passenger who is climb- 


its rare fun. 


ing into the stage, head first, among the seated passengers’ 
knees. That is rare fun too, as it gratifies the person opera- | 
ted upon exceedingly—and may crush a bonnet, or break a 
watch crystal, or cause the fall of a purse. All trades must | 
live. One word more about the string. We have stated cases 
in which you must, and in which you must not touch it; and | 
to the latter cases we add one more. If the sun is particu. | 
larly hot, or the day is particularly wet, or cold, or windy 
and dusty, or any thing inconvenient, and you happen to see 
a person chasing the coach, don’t touch the string. Let 
such people work—it is none of your business. If the pur- 
suer happens to be near enough to see your face, give him a 
grin, as much as to say “don’t you wish you may get it!” 
It will show your superiority as a rider, over a mere walker. 
If there’s a lady in the carriage, so situated that she can’t | 


help looking at you, give her such an occasional nod or 


wink or smile, as shall make the poor thing wonder if | 
there’s any thing wrong about her looks or has given | 
you an accidental hint that she wishes to be acquainted 
This will make her blush, the roots 
of her hair, and draw the attention of others to her, and she 


will blush deeper. 


perhaps, up to 


Your companions will think you are the 
devil among women, and that she is a devil among them.— 
That will be doubly pleasant to her, as a woman can readily 
N. B. Be sure 
there is no male acquaintance of her’s in the carriage before | 
you try this experiment. 


divine people’s theughts in such cases. 


It is hard to keep a man’s nose 
out of arm’s length in an omnibus. 


Other hints crowd upon us, but we have room only for a | 


few of the most important. In settling your fare, be sure 
to offer the driver five or six tickets in succession that you 


know he won’t take. Fight like John Quincy Adams for | 
the reception of each, singly. ‘Then give him a twenty-.dol. 

lar note, or if you have not that, a ten-cent piece, and ask | 
or the change. 


Be sure you get up a “ jaw,” at some rate 
or other. It gratifies the coach-full—and if you can only 
manage to get the driver off his seat and make him leave 
his coach to the fates, and chase you down a by-street, the 


victory is a grand one, 


Always volunteer to help young women into the coach 
who would rather be kicked than you should touch them— 





| over sO many romantic incidents of the past. 
| port is a common liar. 


and stole through chess alone, but was indebted for his rank 


| titudes of sorrowful and serious attention. 


| uppermost in the mind of any one man present, 
| priest, Ruy Lopez, the learned clerk of Zafra, who was plod- 


| intruder’s appearance was highly unprepossessing ; 


but never meddle with those who need assistance. In short, 


| be as troublesome as possible to each and every body, and 
you will gain the enviable reputation of a being of conse 
quence. So indeed is a skunk—but that is none of your bu. 
siness. 


a — - 


From Frazer’s Magazine for August, 
g 5 


RUY LOPEZ, 
THE CHESS-BISHOP. 
A LEGEND OF SPAIN. 


“The flood of time is rolling on— 
We stand upon its brink, whilst rHey are gone 
To glide in peace down death’s mysterious stream, 
Have ve done well? They moulder flesh and bone 
Who might have made this life’s envenomed dream 
A sweeter draught than ye will ever taste, I deem.” 


SHELLEY, 
All the world believes that Ruy Lopez was created a bishop 
| by Philip Il. for his transcendant skill in chess; but the 
| real circumstances of his investiture with the mitre have 
been hitherto enveloped in that veil of time which darkens 
Common re- 
‘The lowly priest rose not to cope 


to a freak of fortune, as wildly extravagant as any one frolic 


|of the laughter-loving fiend of the Hartz mountain. Ro- 
| mance has been well styled tame, 


compared with the inci- 
dents of real life. Since the laying bare to public view the 
records of Spain’s oldest monastic libraries, consequent upon 


| the reign of anarchy in which that fine kingdom has been 
| plunged for the few last years, 
| past have emerged from Cimmerian darkness to the light of 
| modern day. 


many curious scenes of the 


Listen to one of the least of them. 
King Philip sat in the Eseurial, playing chess with Ruy 


| Lopez, that great master of our mighty art, who knelt by es- 


pecial favor with one knee on a cushion of brocade, while a 
party of nobles were standing grouped around, in varied at- 
The morn was 
bright as the orange-groves of Granada; and the sun stream- 
ed through the lofty arches of the windows upon the gor- 
geously decorated hall, shaded by curtains of violet-colored 
velvet, light as the dreams of hope upon the mind of san- 
guine youth. Butthe day-star of heaven seemed at that mo- 


.| ment hardly congenial with the deep gloom which evidently 


hung upon the royal presence; for the brow of Philip was 


| dark as the thunder-eloud, ere it breaks on the hills of the 


Alpuxarres. The monarch glanced from beneath his bushy 


eyebrows frequently and fiercely towards the arched doors 


| of entrance; the chiefs exchanged, stealthily, many sad looks 


of meaning intelligence: and THE CHESSE was clearly not 


saving our 


ding out a certain torced checkmate in some half-dozen 


| moves, and in whose inward soul was working a warm strug- 


gle as to which ought to be allowed to take the upper hand 
upon this occasion,—his own proper and dear reputation as 


| the first chess-player in the country, or the politic deference 
| due to Europe’s most Catholic majesty, Philip, lord of the fair 
| lands of Spain and her dependencies, 


The portals swung suddenly open, and a coarse, sinister- 
looking man, presented himself somewhatabruptly before the 


| king, awaiting silently the royal command to speak. The 


and the 
courtiers imperceptibly drew up as though a serpent had 
glided inamong them. Of sturdy frame, attired in a doublet 
of shabby black leather, the face of the man presented the 
low-arched forehead and sordid mouth peculiar to the habi- 
tual exercise of vulgar passions, woile ‘is features acquired 
a cast cf increased brutality trom the deep sear which tra- 
versed them obliquely from brow to chin, burying itself in a 
huge uncombed beard, as coarse as hemp. Philip trembled 
as he made an effort to speak, and a quivering galvanic 
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shudder passed around. The new comer was Fernando Cal- 
avar, Spain’s chief executioner. 


“Is he dead?” choked Philip, in hoarse and smothered | 


tones. 


your majesty.” 

A subdued murmur of approbation broke from the proud 
peers around, and the blood of old Castile danced brighter 
upon lip and cheek. ‘The young Alonzo d’Ossuna suddenly 
donned his cap of estate; and his bold example was followed 
by the majority of those present, their white plumes tower- 
ing forestlike in the air, as they thus appeared to enter a ta- 
cit protest in defence of their rights at large, by availing 
themselves of the privilege immutably held by Spain’s gran- 


dees to stand covered at will before their sovereign. ‘The | 


sullen Philip knit his brows yet closer, and struck his 
clenched hand heavily upon the chess-board. 


‘“* By our own council has he been tried and condemned 


yo? 


to death. What does the traitor now demand? 
the king. 
‘Sire, he asks to die by axe and block, and to be left 


inquired 


«“ My liege, he lives as yet. A grandee of Spain, he pleads 
the privileges of his order; and I may not deal with one ol | 
the pure Hidalgo strain, without more especial bidding irom | 


alone in solitude during the last three hours of life with a, 
| tiresome interval, and none of ye will leave the hall, until the 


priest.” 


“Granted,” said Philip. ‘Is not our own confessor in | 


attendance upon him, as I commanded ?” 

“ He is, may it please your majesty: but the duke is con- 
tumacious, and laughs I the holy Dias di Zilva to scorn. 
He says he will take absolution from none under the rank 
of a bishop in Spain’s church, such being the prerogative of 
a noble doomed to die by sentence of law for high treason.” 

‘Certainly, such is our privilege,” boldly interposed the 


gallant D’Ossuna; “ and we claim our cousin’s rights at the | 
| that heart he cursed beth court and king. True, he was 


hand of our king.” 
“Our rights and the justice of the king are indissolu- 


ble,” repeated Don Diego de Tarraxas, count of Valencia, | 
an aged man of gigantic height, with flowing silvery hair | 
and beard; who, clothed in steel, and bearing the baton of | 


Spain’s high-constable, stood carelessly leaning on his 
sheathed Toledo. 

“ Our rights and privileges! 
in a breath. 

Philip started up from his ebony throne, and the thunder- 
cloud exploded,— 


” 


‘* By the bones of the Campeador, by the soul of St. Iago, | 


have I sworn,” cried the monarch, sternly and collectedly, 
“neither to eat nor to drink, at board or banquet, until I 
have looked upon the head of Guzman the traitor! But 
Tarraxas has well spoken—the justice of the king binds 
up the rights of all his subjects. ‘Time flies. Lord-con- 
stable, where nearest dwells a bishop ?” 

“] have had ever more to do with the camp than the 
church,” bluntly replied De Tarraxas. ‘* Your majesty’s 


royal almoner, Don Silvas, here present, may surely better | 


answer the question.” 
Don Silvas y Mendez tremblingly took up the word, 





“ May ‘the king live !—the Bishop of Segovia is attached | 


to his majesty’s household; but he died last week, and the 


fiat to appoint his successor even now lies on the council- | 
table, subject to the pope’s veto. A convocation of the | 


heads of the church is being held at Valladolid, and all the 
bishops will, doubtless, be at this time there. I know that 
the Bishop of Madrid left his palace yesterday to attend that 
meeting.” 


A faint smile played across the lip of D’Ossuna. He was | 


of the Guzman blood, and the condemned duke was his dear- 
est friend. The king caught his glance, and a new expres- 
sion shone in his own leaden, heavy eye,— 

“We are king,” said Philip, slowly and austerely, “ and 
our throne may not be-altogether mocked. This sceptre 
is, it may be, light in weight, but the fool that sports with 


it will find it crush him like an iron pillar. Our holy father, | 


the pope, is somewhat in my debt on the score of obliga- 
tion, and we fear not his disapproval of the step we are 
about to take. If the King of Spain can beget a prince, 
he can surely create a bishop. Stand forth, Ruy Lopez, 


cried half-a-dozen nobles | 


A - ——— 





bishop of Segovia! Stand forth, priest, I command, and J 


| assume thy rank in the church !” 

Ruy Lopez arose from his footstool, but hesitated— 
|“ May it please your majesty 

_ “Peace, lord-bishop, and obey thy sovereign’s word! The 
formalities of thy instalment remain for a future day. Our 
subjects cannot fail to respect the will of the king in this 
| matter. Bishop of Segovia, away with Calavar to the 
chamber of the condemned! Shrive the soul from sin, and 





at the end of three hours give up the body to our axe of 


justice. Don Guzman de Montez. prince of Calatrava and 
duke of Medina Sidonia, surely dies the death this day. 
And hark ye, Calavar, in this apartment do we await 
thy return with the head of the traitor; and if thou fail 
us in exact obedience, better were it for thee never to 
| have been born. Ruy Lopez, I invest thee with mine 
| own signet-ring, lest the duke doubt thy word. Ha, gen- 
tlemen!” added the monarch, tauntingly, “dare ye now 
question the justice of your king?” : 

No voice responded. Ruy Lopez followed Calavar from 
the presence; and the king, quietly resuming his seat, 


| waved to one of his chief favorites, Don Ramirez, count of 


Biscay, to face him at the chess-board. ‘ With chess, my 
lords, and your good and loyal company, will I pass away this 


return of Calavar.” 

So the king and Don Ramirez commenced a fresh game 
of chess ; aud the nobles, leaning as they best might to sup- 
port their wearied limbs, stood pensively grouped in similar 
postures and attitudes as when our tale began. 

Meanwhile Calavar led the newly created father of the 
church through many a winding hall and gloomy arch. Ruy 
Lopez walked as one walks inadream. His was not the 


heart to harm even bird, ur flower, or fly. In the silence of 


Bishop of Segovia; but heavy was the price at which he 
felt the dignity had to be purchased. ‘The Guzman, too, his 
own esteemed patron—the first chess amateur in Spain! 
Ruy Lopez prayed, as he passed over the cold marble corri 
dor which led to the prisons of state, that its deeps would 
open and swallow him alive. 

In a narrow oaken-panelled chamber, its iron door strongly 
| guarded with bolt and bar, paced the doomed Prince of Ca. 
latrava, with agitated and most unequal steps. The floor 
was covered with thick, coarse matting ; the cell’s only 
furniture, besides, being a massive table, a couple of heavy 
| wooden stools, and a rudely carved crucifix, fixed ina small 
| recess opposite the one narrow arched window which lighted 
| the apartment. The lattice was at lofty elevation, and 
crossed carefully with iron bars; through whose slender 
apertures played even then the sunbeams, as if in moekery 
of man, his torturings, and his agonies. Ruy Lopez faced 
the duke, and the noble captive courteously saluted his visi. 
tor. O vanity of earthly possession! Yes, he, the gallant 
Guzman, the king’s especial favorite, the noble and the 
brave, was bidden unto death, most innocently, in the full 
pride of youth and vigor. Heavy were the proofs of his al. 
leged treason ; the chief being an intercepted despatch in 
the Guzman’s own handwriting to the throne of France, in 
which a plan was proposed to take the life of Philip. Firm 
in the strength of rectitude, the duke’s contemptuous si- 
lence upon aecusal had filled up apparently the measure of 
his treason. He faced the storm as a column of granite; 
but the thunder-stroke had dashed him earthwards. Don 
Guzman had braved death in every form, and blenched not 
for himself at this sudden beckoning away of its pale, pale 
arm; but his soul sank when he thought of the lady of his 
love, his betrothed bride, the beautiful and young Estella, 
who as yet knew nought of woe or suflering, as she trusting- 
ly awaited Calatrava’s coming to claim her hand, in the 
halls of her sires, on the banks of the Guadalquiver. 

Calavar, the executioner, bluntly reported the monarch’s 
mandate, and the priest sorrowfully confirmed the tidings.— 
| Don Guzman acknowledged the presence of a bishop, and 
| bent his knee to receive the blessing of our chess-player. 
| In three hours, then, I am thine,” said the duke, with ma- 
jesty, as he waved Calavar forth. The ruffian retired, and 
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Ruy Lopez and the Hidalgo were lefi alone, the bishop trem- | 


bling as though palsy stricken. ‘he duke pressed his con- 
fessor’s hand in silence. 
yet one friend. 

“You andI have met,’ said Don Guzman, after a long 
pause, “ under happier circumstances.” 
© We ha feltered out the new born bishop. A stran- 
ger wi ave thought Ruy Lopez the doomed man of the 
two 
when in the 


-and presence of 


it Was upon myright arm our monarch leaned. 


now 17 


‘I wish to Heaven I were 
Ruy Lopez; but nerving himself, he continued, aloud, “ All 
these, dear son and friend, are idle thoughts. Lose not the 
time allowed to make your peace with Heaven; but let us 
pray together hopefully that the holy offices of the church 
may cleanse the soul from spot, and thus prepare it for the 
mighty change.” 

«<A change indeed!” exclaimed the noble captain. “ And 
yet, let but a few short years pass away, and what will it 
have mattered? Chess-players as we both are, how well 
comes home Cervantes’ words, 
chess. I forget the exact passage, but its meaning is that 
whereas on earth men play different parts, like chess-pieces, 
some being kings, peasants or knights, according to fate, ta- 
lent, or birth, so after a season enters Death upon the scene, 
and levels them ail in the grave; as we replace the chess 
equipment in its coffer.” 

* Welldo I remember those words of the Don,” said Lo- 
pez; and equally pat is honest Saneho’s answer, that how- 
ever good the parallel, the idea was not so new but that he 
had heard it before. 
trifling !” 

**[ was your favorite pupil, your strongest antagonist,” 
romarked the duke, the words falling meaningless from his 
lips, as if he sought but to pass the time away. 

You were—you are!” cried the bishop, impatiently.— 


in Nova Hispania!” thought 


*‘ But again | say let us kneel in prayer, dear son.” 


And they knelt, the priest and the peer, before that hum- 
ble crucifix; and many were the words of Don Guzman’s 
confession, hidden by the sacred seal of the church deep in 
the torn soulof the weeping bishop. Ruy Lopez blessed the 
prisoner, and absolved his spirit from guilt, according to the 
holy Catholic rite. The last word appeared to have been 
spoken, and the solemn subject closed; but an hour remain- 
_ of the allott The manner of the dying man was 

aarked | by dignity, divested of bravado. ; 

‘This delay is horrible!” cried the 
‘. they tarry An eternity of torture drags its hideous 
length in every second of time! The world and I have 
caatadaotianeha that all were over!” And Don Guzman 
strode rapidly across the cell, looking involuntarily upon the 
door continually, as if expecting to see it suddenly give w ay 
to the apparition of Calavar and his assistants, with all their 
frightful apparatus. The noble duke’s firmness was evident- 
ly yielding to the agony of that awful soul-rack. 

Now it happened, that Ruy Lopez, althougha bishop, was 
yet a man; and in man the workings of nature go regularly 
on like the wheels of aclock. The priest had recovered his 
own self possession, yielding to that which he felt to be inevi- 
table. He was struck with this last exclamation, so pitiable, 
of the duke, and marked the clammy death-sweat dropping 
from the victim's marble brow. Ruy Lopez heartily wished 
the scene over for the sakes of both, and a sudden thought 
gave vent to his own ruling passion. The hour was to be 


ed time. 


duke. ‘* Wherefor 


“If a a game of chess, new, 


IO orth the prie st 


‘A good thought !” cried Don Guzman, recalled again to 
‘dele oa braced once more to energy by the singul: urity of 
the proposition. ‘* Clever bishop! dear confessor ! 
capital idea, and a most orignal conception! A 
— yt Bey last Lopez Gambit How 


pez 
nen, dear friend !” 


were not 


profane faltered 


a truly 
farewell 
can we better 


It is something to think we have | 


Philip and the | 
urt you played your great match with Paolo Boi, the Sici- | 


And | 


that life is buta game of 


But Heaven pardon this our sin of 


to endow him with preternatura] skill. 


Ruy Lopez kindled like flame from gunpowder. He all 
but laughed outright. 

‘* Pardon me, noble duke,” said the bishop, “hut my cle- 
rical gown always holds the Weapons of war.’ And he pro- 
duced a miniature chess equipage accordingly ; drawing the 
two massive oaken settles to the table, and hastily setting 
up the pieces. ‘ Our lady forgive me!” continued Ruy Lo. 
pez; ‘but I sometimes amuse myself with examining a 
chess position in the confessional.” 

‘*Many curious problems are doubtless solved there,” 
torted the prisoner with a smile. 

So the two grandees, spiritual and temporal, sat down to 
chess, and were speedily engaged in a game of remarkable 
interest, What a painter’s theme were now that little cell! 
What a subject for the pene*l of Rembrandt or Salvator 
The narrow, confined window, with its lofty 
stream of sunlight pouring in full flood adown the manly 
features of Don Guzman, as if in mockery of God’s own 
be blood-marked by cruel man. The 
chess-board—the benevolent countenance of Ruy Lopez, 
now eagerly calculating his move, with every thought ab- 
stracted from earth, and continued to the chess position be- 
fore him, and now that face bedewed with pity’s tear, as its 
ken glanced unmarked upon the noble vietim—the muscular 
shiver at intervals thrilling fearfully through both peer and 
priest at the slightest coming of sound—ay, even at the 
beating of theirown hearts! ‘This last, | say, was not the 
least fearful feature of the scene. 

As I have but now remarked, and as I in fact remark to 
myself every day of the week, and every hour of the day, 
human nature is a very curious sort of nature, and its work. 
ings are ofttimes most capriciously inexplicable. The varied 
emotions of our two chess-players presently ran into a dif- 
ferent channel to what might have been perhaps expected. 
While in his tremor of spirit, Ruy Lopez played nearly a 
rook below his proper force; the intense excitement of the 
moment stimulated the pride of the Guzman and appeared 
The high and gener- 
ous blood of old Castile responded to the call, and never had 
the duke played a game with such tremendous strength of 
purpose, such lucidity of calculation. The taper burns 
brightest as it flashes forth its latest spark—the song of the 
swan in death is ever most musical. ‘The mindof the gal. 
lant noble appeared already to have disenthralled itself frem 

earth, and to have become that purely spiritual essence, into 
which it was about to be resolved by steel and headsman.— 
The duke opened his game skilfully, dashed impetuously into 
attack, and acquired a position of all but certain victory.— 
Ruy Lopez had not set his heart much upon the matter ; 
how could he ? and his best energies seemed now all une. 
qual to meet the unwonted powers of the assault. Chess. 
players will understand this description. More and more 
complicated became the situation of the pieces, and never 
did fancy carve chess problem more scientific ally intricate 
than that into which our combatants had interwoven their 
battle array. 

The bishop buckled to work in earnest, and tasked his 
brain almost to bursting, fora mode of parrying the almost 
inevitable, though it might be remote, checkmate. Don 
Guzman, on his part, poured his soul into the fray with that 
glow of approaching conquest hardly appreciable in this our 
icy clime of the north; and never, never was chess enthusi- 
asm more vividly developed. The world without was for- 
gotten,—-time and space no longer perceptibly existed, The 
universe was the chess-board—a life was in each move.— 
Happy the delusion, could it but endure; but, for the 
good and brave, the minutes and the seconds were number- 
ed. ‘The door flew open, and the duke was startingly re- 
awakened from his dream, by the all too horrible reality 
which presented itself! The very beast of the desert can be 
more mereiful than man. 

With the lightning swiftness which marks the change of 
scene at a theatre, was the holy solitude of that peaceful 
chamber transformed into a very hall of hell. The stern 
Calavar was again upon his prey, backed by three dark ruf- 
fians with sword and torch, as if heaven’s proper light Was 
A bleck, covered with black 


re. 
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image, so soon to 
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cloth, was wheeled suddenly forwards; and the short axe 
placed thereon told fearful tidings of that which was to fol- 
low. Instern silence, as men used to labor in blood, did the 
satellites of the doomster fix their torches in the appointed 
niches, and strew the floor around with the dust of the ce- 
dar. All this was the work of a moment; life is but a 
breath of the nostril. Ruy Lopez sprang tremblingly to his 
feet as Calavar advanced to the chess-table; but the duke 
stirred neither limb nor muscle, remaining in eager gaze 
fixed upon the board, caring not for the intrusion of man or 
fiend. Don Guzman had to move. 

The workers of woe completed their preparations, and 


stood sullenly leaning upon their swords of office. Their 
gloomy chief laid his hand upon the duke’s shoulder. 
“Come!” croaked the husky Calavar. Oh! what fear- 


ful meaning can be conveyed in one poor word! 

The prisoner started, as though serpent-bitten. 

“Let me finish my game !” said Don Guzman, authori- 
tatively. 

“¢ Impossible !” 

“But I have won it fellow! I 
mate; I must play it out.” 

‘Impossible !” repeated the dark one. 

“* Are the three hours really expired ?” 
man. 

“Their sand has run out. We are the king’s servants, 
and we have aduty to perform!” And Calavar accordingly 
beckoned to his band, who advanced a few steps. 

Now the duke was sitting in the recess under the one little 
window facing the portal, and both bishop and chess-table 
were consequently placed between him and his appointed 
blood-spillers. Don Guzman raised his voice, and spoke 
haughtily, in the tone becoming one who succeeded an an- 
cestral line of twelve hundred years. 

“This game to me, and my head to thee; but until it be 
played out I stir not. One short half-hour will give me vic- 
tory.” 

“ Duke, I respect thee,” responded Calavar; “ but this 
may not be: my own life hangs in the balance. Come!” 

Don Guzman drew from his fingers half-a-dozen gemmed 
rings of brilliants, and carelessly to: sed them to the ruffians, 
as if tostay their thirstfor gore. ‘I say I will finish the 
game,” said he calmly. The jewels lay peacefully untouch- 
ed among the saw-dust, and the headsmen looked at each 
other doubtingly. 

“This is but trifling; our orders are peremptory!” cried 
Calavar, more impetuously. “ Forgive me, noble duke, do 
you respect the will of your suzerain, or must we use force ? 
The bidding of the monarch shall be done; the sentence of 
Spain’s law must be executed: leave then your seat in peace, 
prince, and ruffle not your last moments by unavailing oppo- 
sition. Speak to the duke, reverend father, most holy bishop! 
Bid Don Guzman bow to his fate.” 

The reply of Ruy Lopez was eager as unexpected. He 
snatched the curtal axe from off the billet, and, waiving it 
over his head, shouted, like the captain of a thousand men in 
battle : 

“ He shall finish the game, by G— !” cried the bishop. 

Started at the action accompanying these words, Calavar 
recoiled, and nearly fell down over his myrmidons. The 
scene may be imagined better than described. Swords were 
presented, and the band were about to rush like wolves 
upon their prey. Ruy Lopez seemed transformed into Her- 
cules. He dashed his heavy oak stool upon the floor before his 
feet. 

“The first man who passes bounds thus fixed by the 
church,” said the bishop, “I cleave his impious skull. Up, 
noble duke, up, and to the work! there are but four of the 
miscreants. I say your highness shall not be balked of 

your last wish, though it cost me life! And woe, ye vil. 
lains! unutterable woe, tothe wretch who shall dare to lay 
bloody hands upon a bishop of the church of Christ! An- 
athema Maranatha! Accurrsed be he, utterly and for ever. 
Cut off eternally from the faithful fold,—a leper here, a 
howling fiend hereafter. 
and respect the Lord’s anointed!’’ 


have a certainly forced 


asked the Guz- 


5 


And Ruy Lopez con- 


Lower your steel, bloodhounds, | 


| of those sublime forms of damnation visited by his 
upon the excommunicated. 

The effeet of our bishop’s eloquence was splendidly em- 
phatic. The men were awe-struck and tranquil, as if 
changed to stone. Even the sturdy Calavar felt 1 
a bishop of the church was not lightly to be thought of, 
without a more solemn legal warrant z 

“T go to the king,” said Calavai 


“You may go to—Hades!” respond bishop, in 
phrase of purest Doric. 

What course remained for adoption? Calavar was in 
heart all averse to reporting these untoward matters to ma. 
jesty. Philip was uncertam of mood, a as, besides, 


Herodia 


ry } 
l'o approach a W 


awaiting, like the 
head on a charger. 


daughter ot 





time isever dangerous. ‘The chief execution ipidly ran 


over the several chances. To butcher the duke and priest 
as they stood, was an undertaking not hastily to 
upon, however great the preponderance of tore 
side of the law. Ruy Lopez was a powerful man, and hi 
blood was up. Don Guzman was unarmed, but desperate, 
and seemed amazingly to enjoy the idea of a battle. Pru- 
dence suggested the idea of temporising, rather than at once 
rushing to extremity. Calavar was bidden to bear the duke’s 
head to the foot of the throne, and felt a natura! disinclina. 
tion to mar his skilful carving. ‘The time lost might be ac- 
counted for by a falsehood, and even were this impossible 
the same half-hour would be equally consume: 

in a brutal and hazardous struggle The Guzman had 2 
large following ; his friends at court were po il; their 
vengeance was lo be dreaded. Calavar reso 
ing the peace, and his decision was, in my humble opinion, 
both just and natural. 

** Will you promise, really and truly, to finish this aceur- 
sed game in half an hour, duke ?”” said Calavar, after a long 
pause. 

“*T will,’ answered Don Guzman. 

“In the name of the devil, play on, ther 
ecutioner. 

The truce being thus perfected, the play 
seats, and were instantly reabsorbed in 1! 
game. Calavar was himself a chess-player, and w he 
mentally anathematised both duke and prela , ery 
saint in the calendar, was fain to make a virtue necessi- 
ty, and looked on witha face of 
tudes of his followers, grouped as they were around the mor 
interested party, were in strict accordance with the scene.— 
The executioners seemed to form a wall of stee! and 
dividing the doomed chess player from earth utterly and fo 
ever. Don Guzman gianced carelessly round, and even at 
that sad moment his gallant spirit quailed not. 

“* Never played I chess in so goodly a presence before,’ 
said the duke, with a smile. ‘“* Bear witness, | 
I am gone, that once in my life [ mated Ruy Lopez!” 
he addressed himself again to his task, with flushed teature 
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lighted up yet by that cold, sad smile, like a s eam of Al- 


pine snows. 


The bishop made no comment aloud on this remark; but 
he kept fast hold of the trenchant axe, and scanned ever and 
anon the rugged features of the men around, as if longing in 


his heart for an opportunity to stir up the sleeping tray.— 
“ Were the duke and I,” thought Ruy Lopez, “* but sure of 


passage from this blood-stained tiger-den, by the sacred 
cross! I should think but little of brainins whole four 
of ye!” 

And so went on their chess, and frightful w t! 
yet living dead await with such calm content t troke of 
the slayer ;—fancy depicting the outlines of the scene con- 
stantly to Ruy Lopez through his many varied years of after- 
life.—death hovering the while on vulture Wings above the 
group, eager to clutch his destined prey. 

© . * . a . 


But how passed the time during this interval in the halls 


of majesty? How fared it with the lord of the k 
while his most devoted servant was thus passing through 


| death-agony ? 
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rial, 


his 
- : It the three hours had dragged out their coil 
tinued to pour forth, in a jargon of Latin and Spanish, one | but tardily in that dark tower where groaned imprisoned in- 
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nocence, their waning in the court of Philip had been yet | 
more tedious. Condemned by form to remain in standing 
posture, and forbidded under any pretence to quit the royal 
presence, the nobles of the court, many of them in complete 
armor, were, despite the hardy habits of the times, almost 
sinking with fatigue, as they forcedly made pretence of 
watching THE CHESS going on between the monarch and Don 
Ramirez, count of Biseay, a fine, tall figure, but whose 
courtly and varnished smile at the present moment was hard- 
ly in keeping with the general aspect. De Tarraxas, with 
half-closed eyes, stood still as the rock of Calpe; resembling 
rather one of those gigantic suits of steel one sees in Gothic 
halls, than a man of real bone and bleod. 

The youthful Alonzo d’Ossuna, wanting the iron frame 
of the lord high constable, and palsied with heart-sickness 
at the cruel fate of him he had loved so well—his leader in 
war, his model of every great quality which may adorna man 
—D’Ossuna (my legend runs) leaned against the marble pil- 
lar in the most pitiable state of depression, like a flower- 
stalk snapped by the cutting tempest of the east. Suddenly 
Philip started up, and began to pace the floor again with un- 
equal steps, as at the commencement of our chapter, at 
times pausing to catch the most distant echo of sound, at 
others turning and watching the sand-glass, which mark- 
ed the passing flight of day. All was silent as the cham- 
ber of Azrael, the angel of death; for none present, howev- 
er high in rank, dared break in upon their ruler’s iron com- 
mand. In accordance with the gloomy superstition of the 
age, Philip would occasionally address a brief and muttered 
prayer to the jewelled figure of Mary-mother, which stood 
forth in ostentatious relief upon a pedestal of porphyry taken 
from the ruins of the Alhambra. Bowing his head to the 
dust, and crossing repeatedly brow and breast, did Spain’s 
king thus humble himself, as if to deprecate the anger of 
the Virgin, and to bid her bless his deed of blood. Neither 
bread nor meat were borne to the lip; but the stillness of 
the great desert of Zahara reigned over and upen the hour, 
even until the last grain of sand in the glass had run out its 
race, and the cruel measure of time was full. Philip was | 
then satisfied. He threw himself upon a couch. “The 
traitor dies!’ ejaculated the king. An audible murmur ran 
around in response. ‘‘ The time has expired some minutes !” 
continued the king; “and your enemy, Count of Biscay, 
has passed with it away, like the leaves of the olive before 
the blast of the sirocco !” 

“*My enemy, sire!” replied Don Ramirez, with some af- 
fectation of surprise. 

“Yes, man!” said Philip, almost maliciously. ‘* Why echo 
our words? Were you not his rival in the affections of the 
Lady Estella; and can two claim the same bride, and be 
friends? ‘I'rue, hitherto we have not spoken in council upen | 
this matter; but our royal word is pledged, and the maid 
and her vast possessions are yours. Oh, count! men may | 
talk of the ingratitude of kings, but never can we forget the 
services of that real friend to Spain, who first discovered the | 
treasonable correspondence with France in this our pamper- 
ed minion, the ingrate Guzman !”” 

It seemed that Biscay’s count could have spared this pre- 
mature declaration of his devotedness. 
informer’s portion, gild it as he may. 

‘With deep reluctance was my sad duty to your majesty 
performed,” was the answer of Don Ramirez; but he falter- 
ed in accent as he spoke, feeling that although he looked | 
not in the faces of the chiefs around, their general expres- 
sion was aught but friendly. A pause ensued. Tarraxas 
coughed audibly, while the hot bleod of D’Ossuna rekindled 
in his veins at the words just spoken. 
unbearable. 


Shame is ever the | 


The sensation was 
Alonzo struck his sheathed sword with his | 
gauntlet, as he sought in vain to catch the eye of Don Ra- | 
mirez. 

‘“* Before the betrothed of my murdered friend shall be the | 
bride of this proud man,” thought the youth, “ will I also | 
lie in the Guzman tomb! ‘To-morrow be my day of reck. | 
oning.” 

The conversation was resumed by Spain :— | 

** Your Zeal, Don Ramirez, shall not pass unrequited.— | 
The saviour of a throne, and it may be of ourdynasty, must | 


drink its draught. 


-_ 


be rewarded in no vulgar manner. At early moin we bade 
you arrange with our heralds-in-chief the patent of creation 
to the rank of Duke and Governor of fair Valencia. Is the 
parchment yet ready for signature ?” 

Trembling with the full tide of emotions consequent upon 
the complete success of long-cherished aspirations—agitat- 
ed with the natural feelings of gratified ambition—eagerly 


| grasping at the prizes of beauty, wealth, and rank, now 


poured around him—Don Ramirez hurriedly drew from his 
vest a vellum scroll, and presented it reverentially to the 
king. 

“ Tosign this,” said Philip, taking the roll with an air of 


_mingled grace and majesty—“ to subscribe this patent be our 


first public act to-day. The headsman has long since dealt 
the traitor his meed, and no other moment of time can be so 
fitting in which to reward the faithful saviour of our crown 
and life;”’ and the king displayed the parchment. ‘ Ha!” 
cried Philip, suddenly and impetuously ; “ Mother of Jesus, 
what have we here ?” 


* * * * « * 


Again the legend carries us to the cell of the doomed.— 
That fearful chess-game is over at last. Don Guzman has 
checkmated Ruy Lopez, and his awful triumph is perfected. 
The duke rises from his seat. 

“T am once more the devoted servant of my king,” said 
the condemned prince to Calavar, in accents of dignity, and 
it might be pride. 

The executioners prepared rapidly to work forth their 
calling. Billet and blade were speedily made ready. The 
preparations were completed. ‘The duke advanced to the 
altar of sacrifice, with that profound air of tranquillity only 
to be based on conscious innocence within. 

“ Let not this act of rashness be visited as guilt upon my 
king, O God!” prayed the Guzman audibly. Ruy Lopez 
prostrated himself in a corner of the chamber, and with his 
face wrapped in his robes, poured forth almost hysterically 
the service of the church for the dying and the dead. The 
unhappy bishop could not bear to look upon innocent blood 
poured forth as water. 

Calavar laid his rough hand upon the duke’s shoulder, in 
order to remove the ruff from his neck. Don Guzman drew 
back gravely. 

«No part of thee or thine may touch a Guzman, saving 
that steel!” said the duke, as he himself tore off the im- 
pediment, and bared his finely-moulded throat for the 
blow. 

Don Guzman, we say, reclined his head upon the billet, 
and gave the word to strike; but a shout like the coming of 
a mighty band of warriors rang through the distant halls, 
and the door was dashed open, ere the thirsty axe could 
At the head of many nobles, D’Ossuna 
rushed in and threw himself upon the rescued duke, while 
the narrow cell thrilled with the loud hurrah of Don 'Tar- 
raxas. 

“ The noble and the innocent!” cried the young Alonzo. 
*‘ He lives, and he is saved! My own loved cousin ! I durst 


_ not hope to find thy spirit yeton earth !” 


‘But just in time, dear boy,’ whispered the duke, as he 
swooned away upon the block. Death could be better borne 
by that bold heart than the stunning consciousness of life 
and honorable acquittal ! 

Ruy Lopez lifted the noble Guzman exultingly in his 
arms, and the duke recovered sense but to find himself in 


the hall of majesty, his friends warmly crowding around, 


and Philip himself hanging over the couch with an eager 
expression of delight and satisfaction. 

To dwell on the close of this scene were tedious as un- 
necessary. Don Ramirez, in his agitated triumph, had 


given a wrong parchment to the king, and its contents 


proved the forgeries and treasons of its owner. The whole 
exposed a plot to remove the Guzman; and thereby not 
only weaken the chief defences of the throne, but extin- 
guish for ever a most hated rival. Sickening were it in the 
moment of joy to dwell on this in more minute detail.— 
The duke’s innocence was completely proved, and formally 
proclaimed in loudest tones by the high constable. Calavar 
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and his gloomy band were first reealled from their stunning { 
sense of stupefaction and bewilderment, to consign the | 
black-hearted Count of Biscay to the Guzman’s late keep of | 
stone, and three days afterwards Madrid witnessed the trai- | 
tor’s well-deserved death on the public scaffold. 

The joy of the court, meanwhile, knew no bounds. The 
noble Guzman was overwhelmed with embraces and con- 
gratulations; and the passages of the critical chess-game 
were minutely and even superstitiously dwelt upon. 

“« My friend once more !” cried Philip. “ How could I 
be so blind, so hasty, so ungrateful to thy long and tried 
services? Never may my folly be expiated!” 

‘“‘ Sire,” replied the duke, ‘“* name it not again. Such 
words of kindness from my sovereign outweigh a thousand 
lives !” 

The king took the arm of Don Guzman. 

“ Friend,” said Philip, ‘“* be thou very sure we may not 
be thus twice unjust. ‘The finger of God is marked in this 
matter, and his mterposition has been indeed miraculous. 
To offer thee additional rank or wealth were vain, and 
would be an insult to thy pure soul of honor. ‘To hand 
down to thy posterity this providential escape, it is our 
royal will that the Guzman shield do henceiorth bear a 
bright axe argent, on a chess-field azure ; and be it our duty 
to provide that thy nuptials with the fair Donna Estella be 
held with fitting pomp and splendor, within the month,, in 
the halls of our own Escurial here. Jesu Maria, as- 
soilzie our soul from the sin of blood so nearly laid upon 
us !” : : 

The monarch crossed himself in silence, and turned to 
Ruy Lopez. Gloomy and bad as was unhappily Philip’s 
general deportment, there were not wanting moments 
through life in which the virtuous principle strove success- 
fully for the ascendancy. None are all good, and surely 
of men none are altogether wicked. We are fearfully 
fashioned. =| 

“* Ruy Lopez,” said Philip, with a smile, “‘ methinks the 
church of Spain has gained a stalwart defender in her new 
bishop. ‘Thou shalt be consecrated lord-prelate in a jew- 
elled robe, forthe chess game thou hast this day played !” 

“May it please your majesty,” replicd Ruy Lopez, 
** never before felt I joy at receiving checkmate.” 

The king laughed, and of course the courtiers all laughed 


too. ‘The humor of the moment was to make mirth at but 
little. ‘Their hearts were full. 
“And now, gentlemen, we bid ye forthwith to the 


banquet,” resumed the monarch. “ Of all Spain’s kings, 
never had she one so famished for food as Philip at this 
present happy moment. Let the cover for our noble friend, 
Don Guzman, be placed at our own right hand, and be the 
trusty Bishop of Segovia seated on our left. 
to dinner, and that right speedily ! 


tos 


man. 


To dinner, 
Your arm, my Guz. 


* * x * * * 


And thus did chess save an innocent man, and thus did 
Ruy Lopez get his bishoprick. Doubtless was it meant as 
a retrospect of this event, that Ruy Lopez, subsequently, 
inhis Treatise on Chess, printed in Alcala, 1561, heads his 
second chapter with these words :—‘* En que se tracta el 
juego e ocio loable, no solo permitirse, pero ser necessario 
para la conservacio dela vida humana.” Can enthusiasm 
go farther ? and are not all real chess-players enthusiasts, 
from the very nature and cohstitution of our noble and be. 


witching pastime ? a 





* Seneca gives an anecdote of one Caius Julius 
from Lodge’s translation, 1614, present 
Lodge, however, is wrong in assuming the game to have been 
chess, the Romans having been certainly ignorant of that sport; 
and the presumption is that it was a species of backgammon.— 
‘* Hee was playinge at Chesse (Ludebat latrunculis) at such a time 
as the centurion who ledde a troope of condemned men to deathe 
commanded him likewise to be cited, 


his game, he counted his men (nwmer 
with whom he played, beware, 
belyest me not, and sayest thou hast wonne the game. 
his head te the centurion, tollowinge forthe 
witness, that Lhave the vantage of one,” : 


» which I quote 
ing a curious parallel.— 


avit caleulos,) and said to him 


Then, nodding 
he added, bear me 


Hauing scarce finished | 


saith he, when I am dead, that thou | 


From the Dublin University Magazine, 


A CONTRAST. 


What wert thou then? A fountain bright | 
In its rejoicing glee, j 
Whose waters shed a glorious light 


Around their pathway free— 
A bird of never-ceasing song, 
Proelaiming in its tone 
A heart whose love, so pure, so strong, 
Might be an angel’s own. 
What wert thou? Earthly things are weak 
To image back again, 
And vainly strive the tongue to speak 
Of aught that thou wert then. 


What art thou now? The grave alone, 
Th’ unanswering grave, could show, 
For nought reveals th’ attesting stone 
Of that which sleeps below ; 
It tells what was—but, oh! the chill, 
The worm, the dark decay, 
These form an outline thought may fill, 
But words must not pourtray :- - 
And these for thee—the warm, the young, 
I might not trust a heart, 
By many a woe too deeply wrung, 
To think on what thou art. 
What shalt thou be? Aye, there a light 
*Midst memory’s cloud appears, 
To shed through all afiliction’s night 
It’s rainbow o’er our tears. 
Thou wert of those whose arm of dust 
Can cast beyond the grave 
The anchor of a deathless trust 
In Him who died to save ;— 
And Love, while low on drooping wing 
It haunts thy tomb, is free 
In Faith s triumphant strains to sing 
Of all thou yet shalt be. 
a 
From Frazer’s Magazine for Augus 
RAMBLING REFLECTIONS. 
An autumn evening, with its golden sun, 
Most glorious in setting (as the death 
Of him who, falling when the fight is won, 
In victory’s arms expires, and yields his breath 
In glory, greater far than gilds his birth),— 
This lovely evening tempted me to roam, ae 
And in the fields to meditate. The earth 
Was teeming with wealth—’twas the harvest heme, 
The smoky town—its din, its woe, its toil— 
I left, and had forgotten. The scented gale 
To me was Lethe’s draught ; and the turmoil 
Of cities and haunts of men, a told tale, 
* * * a * * * * * 
I neared a village * . x e 
The church grey o’er with age, its spire and porch 
Lowly alike, its belfry, and neat cot 
Where dwelt the pastor. Here, thought I, the torch 
That fires man’s heart—the love of gain, dwells not 
The rustic dwellings, too; the careful trains 
Of honeysuckle, jessamine, and monthly rose ; 
Concealing with their beauties the small panes, 
| Andclimbing to the roof. ‘These shed repose 
O’er my excited feelings; I pass’d along, 
| And met returning from the well-shear’d fields 
| The village gleaners, and a busy throng 
Of happy beings laden with the yields 
Of their day’s labor. I a contrast made 
*T wixt them and rude mechanics. These naught know 
| Of the town’s vicious ways. And then I stay’d 
And listen’d tothem. But I turn’d to go— 
| A sickness o’er me came. A strong fear 
| Of latent crime I felt. I could not stay. 
| A shout there came to my astonished ear. 
"T'was this :—‘“ Nix my dolly, Pals, fake away !” i 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


Writing gossip to a hornpipe has less of the poetry of mo- | 
tion in it than one would like, could he have his free elec- | 


tion; but what a glorious assistant in talking gossip, is the 
music of a ball room. How does that sort of conversation, 
made up of nothing, and, indeed “nothing if not critical,” 
flourish among the wall flowers! And how religiously and 


morally are those opposed to the dance who couldn’t waltz 


if they would, or who couldn’t find a partner, if they both | 


could waltzand would. Waltzing is selfish—all waltzes but 
ours, the waltz of Old Father Time with his accomplished, 
lady-like, beautiful partner, the Dollar Magazine! 

Tul Ja lul lul, lul la Ja, la la lul lul, lul Ja lul! We 
have revolved, and gyrated, Old Time and the Dollar,— 


from January unto September, and Muggy is not out of | 


breath yet. She is bound to hold her own, while so many 

old friends keep her in countenance, and so many new 

come into thecompany. Her cards have no exclusiveness 
— are invited who can produce the current and ac- 

* cepted earnest of respectability—the Dollar, the mighty 
i Dollar, which covers more ground than Dido’s hide, or St. 

Bridget’s shawl, and conceals more sins than under Cha- 
rity’s cloak were ever hidden. 

Tul lul, lul Jul—my dear Mr. Public, you will certainly 
ngage us for the next set! Nine of the figures are through 


|—and if you drop us at the end of the twelve, we are done. 
| Precious little danger there is of that, however, for Dollar 

Meg was never in better demand than at this instant. 

Did’st ever hear ef an heiress out of demand? Never while 
_her inheritance was as rich as that of the Dollar Magazine, 
| —never while the wealth of the old world and the new was 
| poured into her lap, as the literary wealth of the two hemi- 
spheres is poured into the pages of the Dollar Magazine. 
| So let us still strive to merit approval, and so let the public 
award it, till Time to us is no more, or, what is the same 
thing, till we are no more to him. 


In the article of embellishments we are not, 





this month, 
| Circumstances unfore- 
| seen have delayed and disappointed us; but the defect will 
A splendid 
fashion plate, including a lady riding, and giving the latest 


quite so well off as we could wish. 


| be more than atoned for in the next number. 
| and most elegant costume, is in preparation and nearly 
| complete; and other embellishments are also ready, of the 
| same character and finish which have heretofore adorned 
our pages. 

We are in the daily receipt of communications intended 
for this Magazine. As we duly appreciate the kindness of 
the motives of our friends, we must exhort them to content, 
even though no notice of their favor appears in our columns. 
They may be assured that we have our reasons, but to pub 
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BARNEY UTTERING HIS MYSTERIOUS PREDICTIONS. 
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